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INDUSTRIAL WORKERS’ WORLDS: A STUDY 


OF THE “CENTRAL, LIFE INTERESTS” 
OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


ROBERT DUBIN 
Department of Sociology, University of Oregon 


In the 1955 competition for the Helen L. DeRoy Award, 


two papers were judged of sufficient excellence to share 
equally in the prize of $500. Sociat Prosiems is happy 


to publish both of these in the present issue. 


One, by 


Robert Dubin, appears below; the other, by Melvin Seeman, 


begins on page 142. 


In an urban industrial society it 
seems more than pertinent to inquire 
into the world of industrial workers. 
We are here concerned with defining 
this world in terms of the significant 
ateas of social experience. For each 
area of experience our basic object is 
to determine whether it represents a 
life interest of importance to the 
worker. In particular, we will focus 
attention on work and the workplace 
to determine its standing as a central 
life interest to workers in industry. 


The impact of industrialization and 
wbanization on human behavior is 
empirically noted and theoretically ac- 
counted for in the general sociological 
literature. Microscopic studies of in- 
dustrial organizations and of “human 
tations” within them are producing 
their own observations and general- 
ations. The bodies of knowledge in 
general sociology and in industrial so- 
dology are at variance on critical 
points. This study presents one part 
of a larger research linking general 
and industrial sociology.* The link- 
ge is made through an intensive 
study of the “‘central life interests” of 
industrial workers. 


*This is the first of a series of reports 
on tesearch conducted under a grant from 
the National Mental Health Institute of 
the United States Public Health Service. 
The larger study has the general title, 
“Mental Health and Social Structure of the 

Situation.” Grateful acknowledge- 


ment is made for the grant of funds. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is a commonplace to note that 
work has long been considered a cen- 
tral life interest for adults in most 
societies, and certainly in the West- 
ern world. Indeed, the capitalist sys- 
tem itself is asserted to rest upon the 
moral and religious justification that 
the Reformation gave to work, as 
Weber and Tawney have pointed out. 
(8, 9) Our research shows that for al- 
most three out of every four indus- 
trial workers studied, work and the 
workplace are not central life interests. 


This result is surely not startling to 
the general sociologist. He has al- 
ready noted that the social world of 
urban man is continuously subdivided 
into areas of activity and interest, with 
each social segment lived out more or 
less independently of the rest. It 
seems highly plausible that the urban 
world, with its emphasis upon second- 
ary and instrumental social relations, 
might indeed be one in which work 
has become secondary as a life in- 
terest. 

The one large subject matter illumi- 
nated by industrial sociologists in the 
past decade has been the human rela- 
tionships that surround job and task 
performance in the formal organiza- 
tions of modern life. (5, 6, 11) We 
are generally led to believe that infor- 
mal human relationships at work are 
important to the individual industrial 
man — he finds that the informal 
work society presents opportunities 
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for intimate and primary human inter- 
action. Our research indicates that 
only about 10% of the industrial 
workers perceived their important pri- 
mary social relationships as taking 
— at work. The other 90% pre- 
erred primary interactions with fel- 
low men elsewhere than on the job! 

This finding should jolt the indus- 
trial sociologist, if duplicated in sub- 
sequent studies. The result will be an 
important corrective to the naive as- 
sumption that complex. and rational 
organizations of modern society, 
through which most of the society's 
business gets done, are effective or not 
as the human relations of their mem- 
bers are “good” or “bad.” 

In an era when loyalty is in the 
vocabulary of even the common man, 
the ways in which members become 
attached to and thereby loyal toward 
an organization are of central interest. 
Our research findings indicate that 
more than three out of five industrial 
workers have strong job-oriented pref- 
erences for those sectors of their ex- 
perience that involve either a formal 
organization or technological aspects 
of their personal environment. This 
result (again perhaps surprising to the 
human relations expert) suggests that 
strong bonds of organization may be 
forged out of the impersonal aspects 
of work experience that attach the in- 
dividual more or less firmly to his 
= or workplace. 

ese three problems taken to- 
gether, then, are the subject of this re- 
port: (a) work as a central life inter- 
est; (b) the role and importance of 
primary social relations on the job; 
and (c) some sources of organiza- 
tional attachment. 


THEORY 


The theory underlying this study in- 
volves five basic points: (a) the axiom 
that social experience is inevitably 
segmented; (b) the assumption that 
an individual’s social participation 


may be necessary in one or more sec- 
tors of his social experience but may 
not be important to him; (c) the 
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logical conclusion that adequate social 
behavior will occur in sectors of s0. 
cial experience which are man 

for social participation by the individ. 
ual but not important to him; (d) 
the second conclusion that in situa. 
tions of necessary but unimportant so- 
cial participation the most direct and 
obvious features of the situation be. 
come bases for the individual's attach. 
ment to that situation; and (e) the 
third conclusion that primary social 
relations take place only in situations 
where the social experience is valued 
by the individual. 


The axiom with which we start 
scarcely needs elaboration. The seg- 
mented character of experience is te- 
vealed in the round of daily activities 
where one kind of activity succeeds 
another; in the succession of days, and 
particularly the weekend days when 
leisure-time activity replaces remunera- 
tive work; in the physical separation 
of such significant locales as place of 
residence and place of work; and in 
the numerous autonomous organiz- 
tions that serve special, and sometimes 
very esoteric, interests in our lives. 
This by no means exhausts the illus- 
trations of ways in which social ex 
egg is divided into discrete parts, 

ut it should serve adequately to dem- 
onstrate the reasonableness of our ini- 
tial axiom. 


It is equally obvious that particips- 
tion in some segments or sectors of 
social experience may be necessary but 
not important to an individual. The 
significance of this assumption rests 
on the definition of important social 
experience. We are here con 
with a subjective state of mind. Some 
social experience is important because 
it is valued by its participants; some is 
important because it is necessary as 4 
means towards an end, though slightly 
valued in itself. The ceremonial ban- 

uet for awarding football letters t 
the college team may be valued 
ublic recognition of achievement. 

e meal eaten at the banquet is im 
portant, too, but only as the justifica- 
tion for naming the ceremony, not for 
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its nutritive value or esthetic appeal. 
The kind of importance we are con- 
cerned with is illustrated by the cere- 
mony, not the meal. 

This assumption tells us that social 
experience is differentially valued. The 
form in which it is stated emphasizes 
the fact that participation takes place 
in some experiences because it is nec- 

and not because the activity is 
feel valued. We could equally well 
state the axiom as follows: only a por- 
tion of all social experience is impor- 
tant or valued by its participants. We 
have chosen the first formulation be- 
cause it gives greater emphasis to the 
subject matter of this research — the 
fact that remunerative work may be 
required by the society but that this 
does not guarantee that it will be 
viewed as important or valued by 
workers. 


Three propositions or generalized 
predictions follow from our two 
axioms. The first is that individuals 
will exhibit adequate social behavior 
in sectors of social experience in 
which Sg em is mandatory but 
not valued. This proposition, when 
converted to hypothesis form, becomes 
empirically testable. In its proposi- 
tion form it makes a general predic- 
tion for any and all individuals. In 
the form of a hypothesis the predic- 
tion is limited to the particular data of 
the study and the actual empirical in- 
dicators used. For example, this 
— in our study becomes the 

lowing hypothesis: a significant 
ptoportion of industrial workers will 
tate non-job interests high in their 
value orientation on the Central 
life Interests questionnaire. Our hy- 
pothesis as a prediction is completely 
consonant with the general proposi- 
tion, but it is also directly related to 
the data of our study. The hypothesis 
is the bridge between the general 
ptoposition and the empirical data 
matshaled in testing the proposition. 
Any proposition can be converted to 
i indefinite number of hypotheses. 
Consequently, no confirmation of a 
‘single hypothesis can establish any 
ptoposition. The confirmed hypothe- 
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sis does, however, lend support to the 

roposition.* Our poten findings 
en apport to the three propositions 
set forth. We are not, of course, as- 
setting that the propositions are 
thereby proven. 

The second proposition or general 
prediction is that an individual’s at- 
tachment to a situation in which his 
social experience is not valued by him 
will be to the most physically and di- 
rectly obvious characteristics of that 
situation. The pertinent hypotheses 
that flow from this proposition will be 
set forth below. 

The third general prediction in 
proposition form is that primary hu- 
man relations take place only in situa- 
tions where the social experience is 
valued by the individual. By “pri- 
mary human relations” we mean, of 
course, the relationships that occur in 
groups where the interaction is face- 
to-face, continuous, intimate, and 
shared over a wide range of subjects. 
The directly related hypotheses will be 
stated below. 


RESEARCH PROCEDURE 


This study was conducted in 1952- 
53 in three middle-western plants em- 
ploying a total of approximately 1,200 
workers. The companies are located 
in different communities ranging in 
size from 35,000 to 125,000, all 
clearly urban units. The largest com- 
pany makes industrial equipment, em- 
ploying about 600 workers on two 
shifts in a wide and typical range of 
metal manufacturing and equipment 
assembly operations. The smallest 
company manufactures industrial, 
dress, and novelty gloves of cloth and 





* This short methodological excursion is 
necessary for this paper but not adequate 
to do more than outline the steps through 
which the research proceeded. The writer 
is working on a monograph entitled 
Theory Building in the Behavioral Sciences, 
in which are set forth the details of one 
approach to theory building that, among 


other things, specifically relates axiom, law, 
proposition, hypothesis, and empirical indi- 
cator in a way to make theory both the 
beginning and the end result of empirical 
research. 
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leather with a work force of approxi- 
mately 200 employees, who were rep- 
resented by an A.F. of L. union. The 
third company produces printed and 
novelty advertising items and employs 
about 400 people. 

Active cooperation was secured in 
each plant to carry on the total study, 
which included observation of work 
performance and work behavior, the 
anonymous completion of a series of 
separate questionnaires administered 
over a period of time and completed 
by 491 workers, and intensive record- 
ed interviews with a sample of 120 
selected employees. 

We will report here the results of 
the Central Life Interests question- 
naire only. This questionnaire was de- 
signed to determine whether the job 
and workplace were central life inter- 
ests of workers or whether other areas 
of their social experience were impor- 
tant to them. We defined “central life 
interest” as the expressed preference 
for a given locale or situation in carry- 
ing out an activity. After a pretest, 
forty questions were selected for the 
Central Life Interests (CLI) schedule. 

Each question represented an activ- 
ity that Trad an approximately equal 
likelihood of occurring in connection 
with some aspect of the job or work- 
place, or at some definite point in the 
community outside of work. A third 
choice was added that represented an 
indifferent or neutral response to the 
question. An example of a typical 
question is the following: 


I would most hate 
coavouisps ais missing a day’s work 
pacpeaanenie missing a meeting of an 
organization I belong to 
soiansictiialstallea missing almost anything I 
usually do 


The forty questions used dealt with 
the formal aspects of membership and 
behavior in organizations, the techno- 
logical aspects of the environment, the 
informal group life experiences, and 
general everyday experiences. Each 
question was individually scored as a 
job-oriented response, as a non-job- 
oriented response, or as an indifferent 
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response. The questions that applied 
to each of the four areas were then 
scored as separate groups by summing 
the responses to the individual ques- 
tions in each group. Those workers 
who chose a work-related response on 
at least half the questions in each 
group and answered the remaining 
ones with a non-job or indifferent re- 
sponse, or who had at least 70% 
of their answers made up of a combin- 
ation of job-oriented and indifferent 
responses, were designated job-orien- 
ted workers. The remaining workers 
were designated non-job in their out- 
look because they responded with 
more emphasis upon non-job and in- 
different choices. The indifferent re- 
sponse is not utilized as a separate 
category in this report. 


By the same scoring procedure and 
using the same criteria a total classifi- 
cation was secured for each worker. 
This indicated whether he was job- 
oriented or non-job-oriented in his to- 
tal pattern of responses on all forty 
questions. 


Work As A CENTRAL LIFE 
INTEREST 


Previous researchers have generally 
assumed that work must be a central 
life interest because so many are en- 
gaged in it. We make quite a differ- 
ent assumption about work. We as- 
sume that holding a job is simply evi- 
dence of adequate performance above 
some minimal level that justifies con- 
tinued employment by the company. 
In short, we assume that social be- 
havior is adequate in this sector of so- 
cial experience. For us the research 
question becomes one of determining 
to what extent the job and its locale 
are central life interests to workers. 


It will be recalled that our first 
proposition is that individuals will ex- 
hibit adequate social behavior in sec- 
tors of social experience in which par- 
ticipation is mandatory but not valued. 
Remunerative work is mandatory both 
in the general sense that most male 
adults (or female heads of house- 
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holds) are expected to work for a liv- 
ing and in the specific sense that each 
job is. surrounded by many impera- 
tives and requirements for its per- 
formance. We have thus assumed that 
continued employment is evidence of 
mo of social behavior and that 
holding a paying job is evidence of 
mandatory participation in the two 
senses mentioned. 


Our hypothesis can now be stated 
as follows: a significant proportion of 
industrial workers will be classified 
as non-job-oriented when central life 
interest is measured with the CLI 
questionnaire. 


Considering the pattern of re- 
—_ to all the _—— we found 

at only 24% of all the workers * 
studied could be labelled job-oriented 
in their life interests. Thus, three out 
of four of this group of industrial 
workers did not see their jobs and 
work places as central life interests for 
themselves. They found their pre- 
ferred human associations and pre- 
ferred areas of behavior outside of 
employment. 


If this finding holds generally, the 
role and significance of work in 
American society has departed from 
its presumed historical position. Fac- 
tory work may now very well be 
viewed by industrial workers as a 
means to an end — a way of acquir- 
ing income for life in the community. 
The factory as a locale for living out 
a lifetime seems clearly secondary to 
other areas of central life interest. The 
factory and factory work as sources of 
oan satisfaction, pride, satisfying 

uman associations, perhaps even of 
pleasure in expressing what Veblen 
called the “instinct of workmanship,” 
seem clearly subordinated in the 
American scene. The general and spe- 
cific implications of this finding will 
be examined in the last section of this 


paper. 


*N = 491, for this and all other per- 
centages reported here. 


WorK AND INFORMAL SOCIAL 
RELATIONS 


Our third general prediction of hu- 
man behavior in proposition form was 
that primary human relations take 
place only in situations where social 
experience is valued by the individual. 
From the test of our first hypothesis 
we have strong evidence that the 
workplace does not provide social ex- 
perience that is valued more highly 
than other experiences. It would fol- 
low, then, that we may expect a signi- 
ficant proportion of industrial workers 
to be non-job-oriented with respect spe- 
cifically to informal group experiences 
when measured on the relevant por- 
tion of the CLI questionnaire. This 
is the hypothesis derived from the 
above proposition. 


Informal group experiences are 
those relations between people that are 
not directly a product of an official re- 
lationship in an organization or fe- 
lated positions in a division of labor. 
Illustrative of informal social relations 
are those involving small talk, leisure- 
time behavior, friendship interactions, 
and affectional attachments. Questions 
such as the following were asked: 

I would rather take my vacation with 

sierra my family 
Peccen We some friends from work 
schede eats by myself 

The people I would be most likely to 

borrow money from are 

bcihiniaencehites the people I know around 
town 

viabahaniasecacn anyone who would lend it 
to me 

icetbineienele the people I know here in 
the plant 

It hurts me more if I am disliked 

cdtiaeeustaaiiatl by the people at work 

seiabesianenoante by the people around town 

solinciananconitiei by anyone I know 
In all a total of fourteen questions 
were used to sample informal group 
experiences. A job-oriented or non- 
job-oriented score was secured for each 
worker for the informal group experi- 
ence sector in accordance with the pro- 
cedure set forth above. 
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Only 9% of the industrial workers 
in the sample prefer the informal 
group life that is centered in the job. 
Nine out of ten of those studied 
clearly indicated that their preferred 
informal human associations and con- 
tacts were found in the community, 
among friends, and in the family. 


The industrial sociologist has been 
impressive in demonstrating the in- 
formal group life of people associated 
together at work. But the relative sig- 
nificance of this kind of human ex- 
perience in relation to the full round 
of life has never before been consid- 
ered. If our findings are at all typical 
— and general sociology theory would 
predict the findings to be of this 
sort — then the workplace is not very 
congenial to the Fwor, wanthe of pre- 
ferred informal human relationships. 


Much action research and some 
company policy has implicitly or ex- 
plicitly been grounded in the simple- 
minded assumption that improving, 
enriching, or facilitating the develop- 
ment of informal group life is both 
desirable as a goal (to develop 
“happy” workers) and necessary as a 
means (to improve production, de- 
crease turnover, etc.). Now it can per- 
haps be suggested that, on balance, 
such well-intended efforts may be mis- 
dixected. The workplace is not the 
breeding ground of preferred informal 
human relationships; deliberate efforts 
to make it so may be relatively inef- 
fectual. The possible exception, per- 
haps, is the one worker in ten who 
sees the job environment as his most 
likely source of desired informal 
group life. 


The immediately preceding hypo- 
thesis tested its underlying proposition 
by asking questions directly about pri- 
mary or informal social relations. 
We can make another test of the 
proposition by focusing upon the part 
of it that deals with valued social ex- 
perience. One of the direct ways of 
getting at valued social experience is 
to ask questions that deal with activi- 
ties giving pleasure, satisfaction, or 
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general rewards, which may be pur- 
sued in varying places and at varying 
times. For questions dealing with this 
area we have used the designation of 
“general experience.” In terms of this 
approach to our third proposition, the 
hypothesis becomes: a significant pro- 
portion of industrial workers will not 
respond to work as a valued social ex- 
perience when this is tested by the 
general experience section of the CLI 
questionnaire. Questions dealing 
with general experience include those 
concerning ‘the most important things 
I do,” “the most pleasant things I do,” 
“my ideas about getting ahead,” “my 
worries,” and ‘‘my interests.” General 
experience was sampled in a total of 
nine questions on the basis of which 
each worker was classified as job- 
oriented or non-job-oriented in this 
area. 

Only 15% of the workers give job- 
oriented preferences. The rest — 
about eleven in thirteen — saw ex- 
periences of theirs that were sampled 
in the study as taking place some- 
where away from the Coulians: 

It is immediately suggested that the 
emotional impact of work and the 
work environment seems to be remark- 
ably low in terms of general life ex- 
periences. Not only is the workplace 
relatively unimportant as a place of 
preferred primary human _relation- 
ships, but it cannot even evoke signifi- 
cant sentiments and emotions in its 
occupants. These two conclusions may, 
of course, be related. A large propor- 
tion of emotionally significant experi- 
ence takes place in primary group re- 
lationships. If the informal work 
group is a matter of relative indiffer- 
ence to workers, then it is reasonable 
that general social experiences of emo- 
tional importance will not take place 
with high frequency in the work- 
place. 

It seems fair to conclude that our 
hypotheses have been supported. 
When measured in terms of valued so- 
cial experience, the workplace is wt 
ferred by only 15% of the workers 
studied. When measured in terms of 
primary human relations, only 9% of 
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the workers report that the workplace 
provides their preferred associations. 
Thus, in terms of the workplace as a 
testing ground, we can conclude that 
the underlying proposition may well 
be valid: primary human relations 
take place only in situations where 
social experience is valued by the in- 
dividual. Obviously, many more tests 
of this proposition must be made, but 
the present tests encourage its future 
exploration. 


SoME BASES OF ORGANIZATIONAL 
ATTACHMENT 


Max Weber has pointed out that, 
in formal organizations based upon ra- 
tional authority with staff units organ- 
ized in bureaucracies, the staff metn- 
bers are loyal to the legally established 
impersonal order of the organization. 
(10) By implicit extension of this 
idea we can see immediately the pos- 
sibilities of other sources of organiza- 
tional attachment for members. In 
particular, we can examine the pos- 
sibility that organizational attachment 
can be a product of the formal organ- 
ization and its operations, and of the 
technology which surrounds work. 


Our second general proposition was 
set forth in the following manner: an 
individual’s attachment to a situation 
in which his social experience is not 
valued by him will be to the most 
physically and directly obvious char- 
acteristics of that situation. From our 
data we propose to test this in terms 
of experience in formal organizations 
and experience with technology. 

The choice of these two kinds of 
experiences is based on clear grounds. 
Both kinds of experiences are direct 
and obvious. We have many daily 
evidences of our participation in an 
organization. We arrive at its build- 
ing from home, enter into a specified 
location, do required jobs under the 
direction of organization supervisors, 
work with machines and equipment 
under operating conditions that are 
special to the work, and have our 
time spent and output measured and 
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recorded as a basis for remuneration. 

We know from the first portion of 
this study that a significantly large per- 
centage of the industrial workers stu- 
died do not value the work situation 
in terms of its opportunities for in- 
formal group experiences and for gen- 
eral affective experiences. This sug- 
gests that the workplace provides an 
excellent opportunity to test our sec- 
ond proposition, because it generally 
meets the condition that it does not 
provide valued social experience for a 
large proportion of its participants. 
We can derive the following hypothe- 
sis from that proposition: a significant 
proportion of industrial workers will 
score job-oriented for their organiza- 
tional experience when measured on 
the organizational section of the CLI 
schedule. 


A sampling was made of typical 
relationships between members and 
organizations. Experience in the for- 
mal sector includes a number of dif- 
ferent relationships between an organ- 
ization, its officials, and its members. 
Hiring, joining, firing, disciplining, 
rewarding, directing, and ordering are 
illustrative of relationships of this 
sort. Some of these relationships were 
covered in the study and on the basis 
of his responses to seven questions, 
each worker yas rated as job-oriented 
or non-job-oriented in the formal 
sector. 

More than three out of five of the 
workers were scored as job-oriented 
with respect to their experiences in or- 
ganizations: 61% chose their compan- 
ies as the most meaningful context to 
them when their life experiences in or- 
ganizations were brought into their 
focus. Put another way, the most sig- 
nificant formal organization when 
judged in terms of standard and typi- 
cal organizational ties and bonds is 
the employing one, the industrial 
company. 

This conclusion should not be con- 
fused with the notion that these 


workers are saying they necessarily 
like their employer or the company for 
which they work. No such questions 
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were included. The questions asked 
placed emphasis only upon choosing 
that situation or organizational con- 
text in which a particular behavior 
was best carried out, or in which the 
worker would most like to have it 
happen. Thus, he was asked to 
choose between getting a job promo- 
tion or “becoming a more important 
member in my club, church, or 
lodge’; between workplace or ‘‘an or- 
ganization I belong to” as the locale 
where praise received produces greater 
happiness; between regretting most 
“missing a day’s work” or “missing a 
meeting of an organization I belong 
to.” These choices serve to illustrate 
the questions asked in order to seek 
information on attachment to the for- 
mal organizations in workers’ lives. 
Like all the questions asked, those in 
the formal sector were designed to 
determine the central life interests of 
workers. 


We may conclude, then, that the 
workers studied were not confusing a 
liking for their company or its officials 
with a preference for their workplace 
as the most important formal organ- 
ization in their lives. It seems reason- 
ably clear that a significant majority 
of these workers believed that the 
companies in which they worked pro- 
vided the important or preferred op- 
portunities for organizational experi- 
ence. Further important implications 
of this finding will be examined 
below. 


The second test of the general 
roposition underlying this section can 
made through the following hypo- 
thesis: a significant proposition of in- 
dustrial workers will be job-oriented 
for their experiences with technologi- 
cal aspects of their environments 
when measured on the technological 
section of the CLI questionnaire. 


A sampling was made of experi- 
ences involving the relations between 
people and the technical aspects of 
their environment. The questions 
probing this aspect of experience gave 
the workers the opportunity to select 
the place or situation most preferred 
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or desired for behavior directly in- 
volving relations with machines or 
technical operating conditions. The 
technical sector of experience was de- 
fined as that involving the relation- 
ships between an individual and his 
actual work operations. Tool, equip- 
ment, and machine maintenance; con- 
cern with job and operating tech- 
niques; overcoming operating prob- 
lems; minimizing waste; accuracy of 
operations; quality of materials; and 
cleanliness and care of operations are 
illustrative of the kinds of relation- 
ships between an individual and tech- 
nical aspects of his environment. 
These relations were sampled and an- 
other score on job vs. non-job orienta- 
tion was secured for each worker for 
the technological sector of experience, 
based on a total of ten questions. 

In the technological sector, 63% of 
the respondents were scored as job- 
oriented. This is the highest propor- 
tion of job-oriented responses = an 
of the sectors of experience examined. 
It certainly seems notable that almost 
two out of every three of the work- 
ers studied identified their workplace 
as the locale of their preferred rela- 
tionships with the purely technical as- 
pects of their environment. 

The meaning of this finding can, 
perhaps, be made clearer when we ex- 
amine some of the kinds of questions 
asked. For the statement, “I don’t 
mind getting dirty,” the alternative re- 
sponses were: “while working at 
home,” ‘‘at anytime if I can wash up 
afterwards,” ‘“‘while working at the 
plant.” The introductory phrase, “I 
most enjoy keeping,” was followed by 
these choices of response: “my things 
around the house in good shape,” 
“my hand tools and workspace on the 
job in good shape,” “my mind off 
such things.” Additional questions in 
this area included: 

Noise bothers me most 

saoiaieamiliass when working at home 
seciiiaamaiien when working at the plant 
ilaiadiiidl hardly ever 


When I am doing some work 


ihidiindoblided I am usually most accurate 
working at home 
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pclae’ I seldom think about being 
accurate 

saad I am usually most accurate 
working at the plant 


It will be noted that an attempt was 
made to select those kinds of technical 
considerations that would have an 
equal likelihood of being relevant to 
the non-job and job environments. We 
feel certain that the high percentage 
of job-oriented responses is not the 
product of a bias in the questions 
asked that tended to favor the job 
environment, 


The fact that the technological sec- 
tor of experience is the most clearly 
job-oriented one suggests the desira- 
bility of a fresh appraisal of this di- 
mension of social experience. In the 
past there has been considerable con- 
cern with the general meaninglessness 
of indusirial work derived directly 
from a technology that makes work it- 
self monotonous, repetitious, mechan- 
ical, and fragmentary. The human 
consequence of this has been gener- 
ally assumed to be indifference, alien- 
ation, rebellion, or even personal dis- 
otganization and possibly mental dis- 
order. 


We can, however, return to one of 
Durkheim’s important theoretical 
points and see another possible analy- 
tical approach to the problem of tech- 
nology. (3) It will be recalled that 
Durkheim stressed the organic solidar- 
ity that made whole the individual 
units, tasks, and jobs in a given divi- 
sion of labor. He was emphasizing, 
of course, the necessary unity and in- 
tegration that must bind together the 
divided and separate tasks and func- 
tions constituting the given division of 
labor. Without such unity the parts 
cannot mesh properly with each other 
with the sesult that the planned-for 
outcome (product or service) will not 
be forthcoming. 


To Durkheim, this organic solidar- 
ity was a non-consensual one. People 
who were part of a given division of 
labor did not necessarily share with 
other members of it either a sense of 
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common ge gy or a body of com- 
mon values. To be sure, Durkheim 
clearly saw that consensus was essen- 
tial to social unity, as his concept of 
mechanical solidarity illustrates. The 
connections between the two forms of 
social bond were a central research in- 
terest of his, but remain even to this 
day a set of mooted issues. 


It may now be possible to suggest 
that industrial employment is one of 
the important focal points in our so- 
ciety for experiences with technical 
environments. This kind of experi- 
ence has meaning in a sociological 
sense because it signifies the interde- 
pendence of man with man even 
where there is no necessary common 
ground of values shared between 
them. The urban environment is het- 
erogeneous — in values, in the back- 
grounds of its residents, and in their 
daily experiences. Diversity is one of 
the hallmarks of urban life. But un- 
derpianing this heterogeneity and di- 
versity is a fundamental human inter- 
dependence that flows from the far- 
flung division of labor. The real ex- 
periencing of this interdependence 
and sensing of it comes lon the 
daily job. On the job the urbanite 
learns more directly and acutely than 
anywhere else how — he is 
upon those about him. There may fol- 
low from this the unity of interde- 
pendent action that is such an impres- 
sive feature of industrial work. This 
can often be achieved even in spite of 
lack of consensus, as Goode and 
Fowler neatly demonstrated in their 
study of an industrial plant. (4) 


The characteristics of industrial 
work that are alleged to be disturbing 
to the individual (monotony, repeti- 
tiveness, mechanistic character, and 
over-specialization) are the very fea- 
tures that make obvious to its partici- 
pants the nature of symbiotic or tech- 
nological interdependence. In short, 
industrial work may be functional for 
the society because it sharply etches 
for the individual some awareness of 
the division of labor and its resultant 
interdependence. 
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Both of the hypotheses derived 
from our second proposition have 
been supported. This suggests that 
the proposition has merit. It certainly 
must be subjected to further test, but 
we now have some prospect that the 
tests will continue to sustain the gen- 
eral prediction about human behavior 
that it represents. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The industrial workers’ world is 
one in which work and the workplace 
are not central life interests for a vast 
majority. In particular, work is not a 
central life interest for industrial 
workers when we study the informal 
group experiences and the general so- 
cial experiences that have some affec- 
tive value for them. Industrial man 
seems to perceive his life history as 
having its center outside of work for 
his intimate human relationships and 
for his feelings of enjoyment, happi- 
ness, and worth. On the other hand, 
for his experiences with the techno- 
logical aspects of his life space and 
for his participation in formal or- 
ganizations, he clearly recognizes the 
primacy of the workplace. In short, 
he has a well-developed sense of at- 
tachment to his work and workplace 
without a corresponding sense of total 
commitment to it. 

In a more general sense this study 
has been designed to provide empiri- 
cal tests for three propositions. We 
have evidence to believe that these 
propositions are worthy of further 
testing. It now seems reasonable to 
believe that individuals will exhibit 
adequate social behavior in sectors of 
social experience in which participa- 
tion is mandatory but not valued. 
Where the social experience is not 
valued, the individual may still be- 
come attached to the situation of the 
experience in terms of the most physi- 
al and directly obvious features of 
that situation (as we examined it, the 
formal organization and its technol- 
ogy). Finally, we would predict that 
primary human relationships develop 
only in situations where the social ex- 
perience is valued by the individual. 
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IMPLICATIONS AND SPECULATIONS 


Several years ago the Corning 
Glass Company celebrated its centen- 
nial with a conference whose proceed- 
ings have been published under the 
title of Creating an Industrial Civil- 
ization. (2) This suggests a theme 
for drawing implications from this 
study in a speculative vein. The em- 
phasis is upon the future and the cre- 
ative task that lies ahead. 


Viewed from the standpoint of in- 
dustrial management there are two 
broad and contradictory influences at 
work in the society. Work is no 
longer a central life interest for work- 
ers. These life interests have moved 
out into the community. Yet work 
was presumably once a central life in- 
terest. Much management activity in 
personnel and industrial relations is 
implicitly directed at restoring work 
to the status of a central life interest. 
Management's efforts and the main 
drift of social developments work at 
directly contrary purposes. 


The second contradictory influence 
centers on the location of primary hu- 
man relationships in the total social 
fabric. Some groups in management 
have accepted a Dione and de- 
veloped social engineering practices 
summed up in the phrase “human re- 
lations in industry.” The major pur- 
pose of this movement is to center 
primary human relationships in work 
and make it functional for productiv- 
ity. At the same time it seems evident 
that primary human relations are 
much more likely to be located at 
some place out in the community. The 
management efforts again seem to be 
at odds with social reality. 


The first dilemma is perhaps best 
highlighted in the pronounced frus- 
tration that management practitioners 
experience with the relative failure of 
their efforts to engender a sense of 
participation in their work forces. 
Many have become convinced that it’s 
all a matter of communication and se- 
mantics. If simple language is chosen, 
comic-book presentation is used, and 
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volume of impact is raised, then em- 
ployees will feel they are part of the 
“company team,” a phrase commonly 
used. Other efforts have been directed 
at “participant management’’ and its 
latter-day descendant, ‘‘group dynam- 
ics.” Here the chief goal seems to be 
to make a central life interest out of 
work by permitting some sharing by 
employees of decisions affecting their 
work routines. 


None of these efforts have been 
crowned by remarkable success. In- 
deed, the group dynamics technique, 
which has ak research background 
and a number of “agp applica- 
tions, seems singularly sterile. When 
the research findings indicate that the 
technique has not produced a material 
change in the output of an experimen- 
tal group over an “old-fashioned” 
control group, the group dynamics ap- 
proach is justified on the ground that 
it is easier on the emotional hide of 
those who are subjected to it. 

Perhaps the issue is really not one 
of human manipulation after all. All 
the communication effort and group 
dynamics in the world will not alter 
the basic drift in our society away 
from a central life interest in work. 
Some of the older personnel tech- 
niques of supporting after-work activi- 
ties, bowling leagues and bird-watch- 
ing clubs, may really be more sensible. 
Company involvement in a construc- 
tive way in community affairs, in the 
non-work activities of its own employ- 
ees as well as in a general sense, 
might be a more significant way to 
enhance attachment of employees to 
their company. Perhaps the basic 
problem is not one of central life in- 
terest in work after all, but one of 
enhancing the sense of attachment of 
participants to social organizations in 
which participation is necessary but 
not important to them. These are all 
questions that are suggestively de- 
rived from this study. They may be 
examined with profit. 

The second dilemma has an inter- 
esting intellectual history in which 
theorizers and researchers, having es- 
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tablished the concept of primary 
group and primary social relations 
(4, Fi ener to apply it indis- 
criminately to all kinds of social or- 
ganizations. Whyte in his finest study 
(12) gave us a magnificent picture of 
primary relations in boys’ gangs (com- 
munity, not work, organizations). He 
has since attempted to discover the 
same primary group life in industry 
(11), with much less certainty of the 
results obtained. At least in this writ- 
et’s opinion we have a good deal of 
evidence that there are non-official as 
well as official, or informal along 
with formal, relations in a business 
Organization. But to call these “pri- 
mary social relationships’ may do 
gtave injustice to a perfectly good 
concept. 

It may very well be that those 
efforts of any managerial group in any 
kind of organization to center pri- 
mary group life for a majority of em- 
ployees in the workplace are mis- 
placed. If our evidence is substanti- 
ated in other studies, the community 
is the locale of preferred primary so- 
cial relations. To attempt to shift the 
locale to the workplace may be trying 
to reverse a social development that 
is not alterable in that direction. 

This may not be an entirely unde- 
sirable prospect. Weber emphasized 
the impersonality and efficiency of 
modern bureaucratic organization. The 
efficiency can remain along with the 
impersonality, providing there are 
other points in the society where the 
primary social relations can be ex- 
perienced. 

The general conclusion of the Corn- 
ing Glass Conference was that the 
problem of creating an industrial ci- 
vilization is essentially a problem of 
social invention and creativity in the 
non-work aspects of life. Our great 
social inventions will probably not 
come in connection with work life; 
they will center in community life. 
This ‘research certainly suggests the 
importance of this insight. 
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In the study of the consequences of 
social marginality, two opposed, 
though not mutually exclusive, view- 
points find clear expression: on the 
one hand, that marginal status is a 
misfortune involving inescapable psy- 
chological penalty; and, on the other 
hand, that substantial good may flow 
from the fact of marginality. This 
paper adopts the latter view, and pre- 
sents empirical evidence bearing on 
the possibility of such positive conse- 
quences. 

The significance of this evidence 
lies partially in the fact that the nega- 
tive view is now so dominant in the 
literature. One could document at 
length Riesman’s contention that “we 
tend all too often in social science to 
look at the punishing aspects of such 
phenomena as alienation, marginality 
and social mobility.” (8, p. 159) The 
theme which emerges from this nega- 
tive view is nicely ne by Jessie Ber- 
nard at the outset of her paper on “bi- 
culturality”’ : 


There is no happier fate for any man 
than to live his life in a culture never 
challenged, a culture he is never called 
upon to justify; to eat and speak and 
dress and pray without ever realizing 
that there are other ways of doing these 

simple things. (2) 

Though the negative stance toward 
marginality is more abundant and 
powerful in impact, the alternative 
view has, nevertheless, a respectable 
history: Park, Simmel, and Veblen are 
among those who have stressed the 
potential good that may issue from 
the fact of marginality. Simmel, for 
example, treats the “stranger” as a 
marginal person, and one consequence 
of this marginality is the ‘objectivity 
of the stranger”: 


He is not radically committed to the 
unique ingredients and peculiar tenden- 
cies of the group and therefore ap- 
proaches them with the specific atti- 
tude of “objectivity.” But objectivity 
does not simply involve passivity and 
detachment; it is a particular structure 
composed of distance and nearness, in- 
difference and involvement. . . . Objec- 
tivity may also be defined as freedom: 
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the objective individual is bound by no 
commitments which could prejudice his 
perception, understanding, and evalua- 
tion of the given.” (12) 


In a sense, Simmel and Veblen are 
the points of origin for the thesis ad- 
vanced here. Our thesis is that mar- 
ginal status (in the present case, the 
position as Jew in a Gentile world) 
provides the opportunity for the de- 
velopment of ape ce and creativ- 
ity in the realm of ideas, and that the 
realization of this opportunity de- 
pends upon the individual’s adjust- 
ment to marginality.* We incorpo- 
rate, in what follows, both Simmel’s 
view of the marginal person as one 
who is uniquely equipped to challenge 
the “givens” in society; and Veblen’s 
view that the marginality of the Jew, 
in particular, has been an important 
factor in his emergence “as a creative 
leader in the world’s intellectual en- 
terprise”’: 

It is by loss of allegiance, or at the best 

by force of a divided allegiance to the 

people of his origin, that he finds him- 
self in the vanguard of modern inquiry. 

{Such intellectual enterprise} presup- 

poses a degree of exemption from hard- 

and-fast preconceptions, a skeptical ani- 
mus, Unbefangenheit, release from the 
dead hand of conventional finality. The 
intellectually gifted Jew is in a pe- 
culiarly fortunate position in respect of 
this requisite immunity from the in- 
hibition of intellectual quietism. But 
he can come in for immunity only at 
the cost of losing his secure place in 
the scheme of conventions into which 
he has been born, and at the cost, also, 
of finding no similarly secure place in 
that scheme of gentile conventions into 

which he is thrown. (13) 

We are not here interested in the 
question of whether the Jew has, as 
Veblen argues, contributed ‘more 





* This same view has been nicely put 
by Riesman: “. . . our problem becomes 
one of seeing what positions in society are 
conducive, more or less, to insight and 
choice. Whether marginality fosters insight 
and choice depends, of course, on the 
given case. Marginality can freeze people 
with anxiety or nostalgia, while the ab- 
sence of marginality can give people so 
much power that they need not choose, but 
can make all the other people choose.” 
(8, p. 163) 
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than an even share to the intellectual 
life of modern Europe”; but in the 
question of whether marginality of 
any kind (using the Jews as a clear 
case in point) can be one of the con- 
ditions for the development of intel- 
lectual perspective. Our guess was 
that a successful experience with mar- 
ginality increases the likelihood of 
high perspective. The guess is one 
which can be rationalized as a simple 
learning phenomenon: the individual 
whose attempt to accommodate to the 
conflict in values which marginality 
imposes is reinforced by success will, 
by the same token, learn the value of 
(and technique for) questioning 
“givens” and seeking new solutions. 


INSTRUMENTS, SCORING PROCEDURE, 
AND SAMPLE 

To test such a notion, we devel- 
oped two major instruments for use 
with a Jewish sample. One of these 
was an Incomplete Sentences Blank 
(ISB) composed of 28 stems to be 
made into sentences by the respond- 
ent. Fourteen of the stems were Jew- 
ish-relevant in content (e.g., “Jewish 


radicals . . .”"; “Passover . . .”); and 
fourteen were neutral stems (“I re- 
get. . «5 “TE eocoetly.. ..”). The 


neutral and Jewish stems were alter- 
nated, with the neutral stems provid- 
ing an index of general personality 
adjustment as distinct from adjust- 
ment to minority status. ** 

The second instrument consisted of 
six brief descriptions of problem situa- 
tions. The subjects were asked to 





** The original form of the ISB, with 38 
stems, was developed by Milton Feiner 
and used by him in a master's thesis. (3) 
The neutral stems were modelled after the 
items in the Rotter Incomplete Sentences 
Blank, a test designed to measure person- 
ality conflict. (10) 

I wish to express my special thanks to 
Mr. Feiner, who served as one of the 
judges for the Jewish-relevant responses — 
a laborious and difficult task, indeed, since 
it involved over 1000 individual judg- 
ments on 72 protocols. I am _ indebted 
also to Mr. Walter Mischel for the judg- 
ments on the “‘neutral’’ stems, and to Mrs. 
Frances Mischel for the major share of 
scoring and computation on this project. 
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“state and discuss your reaction to 
such a situation in twenty-five or more 
words.” Each situation dealt with a 
controversial issue involving multiple 
value viewpoints from which the so- 
cial conflict might be approached. The 
first of these six items is reproduced 
here in full: 
Legislators, parents and_ professional 
educators have been concerned about the 
menace of comic books to children. 
Many communities are searching for a 
way of handling this problem, with cen- 
sorship being a key issue. What stand 
would you take in this issue? Why? 
The remaining five situations dealt 
with enforcement of the Supreme 
Court's desegregation ruling, inter-re- 
ligious dating, homosexuality in ath- 
letics, a legitimate but unwanted child 
being put up for "ag and Com- 
munist authorship of a physics text 
used in the high schools. 


The responses to these six situa- 
tions were scored on a five-point 
“Scale for the Measurement of Intel- 
lectual Perspective.” The scale is in- 
tended as an index of creativity in in- 
tellectual approach, where “creativity” 
is defined essentially as ‘the capacity 
to make the given problematic.” Thus, 
scale point 1 is used for responses 
which treat ‘“‘values as standardized 
givens’; and scale point 5 for re- 
sponses which treat “values as experi- 
mental emergents.” But since these 
two rather cryptic definitions of the 
end points of the scale were hardly 
enough for scorers to use in judging 
responses to the situational items, a 
set of descriptions of each of the five 
positions on the scale was worked out. 
Those descriptions are presented as 
Figure 1.* The three descriptions 
were intended for clarification only: 
each situational item received one 
score — a score which, as we proceed 
from 1 through 5, represents an in- 
creasing degree of Boe eae to enter- 
tain an uncategorical, multiple-value 
perspective toward situations which 
are inherently complex. The respond- 





* The situational items and the —— 
tive scale were worked out in collaboration 


with Mary L. Bach, who used this scale 
in a master’s thesis. (1) 
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ent’s total score on intellectual per- 
spective was simply the sum of his 
six item scores. To minimize con- 
tamination, each of the six items was 
scored independently. 

“Minority maladjustment” and “‘con- 
flict” scores were derived from the re- 
sponses to the ISB. The 14 neutral 
items of this test were scored for 
“conflict” on a seven-point continuum, 
according to the method described in 
the Rotter manual. (10) Scoring was 
performed by an advanced graduate 
student in clinical psychology. 

The individual's maladjustment to 
minority status was obtained by scor- 
ing the 14 Jewish-relevant stems of 
the ISB on a five-point scaie.* Here, 
only the end-points of the scale were 
yw Aer the scale as used by the 
judges appears in Figure 2. The total 
score on minority maladjustment is an 
index of the extent to which the in- 
dividual responds to his minority posi- 
tion with efforts at escape and denial 
(assimilationist responses) or at de- 
fense (chauvinist fesponses), as 
against a positive acceptance of the 
fact of marginality without over-reac- 
tion to stereotypes. The view of ad- 
justment embodied in this scoring bor- 
rows heavily from Lewin’s analysis of 
self-hatred among Jews (5) and 
from Clement Greenberg’s essay on 
Jewish chauvinism. (4) Lewin was 
concerned almost exclusively with the 
individual who manifests escape ten- 
dencies, but Greenberg argues that 
this overtly anti-Jewish adjustment 
may be matched on the other side by 
the so-called “‘positive Jew” who “as- 
serts, seeks out, and revels in his Jew- 
ishness.” About this type, Greenberg 
says: 

But what do I see when I take a longer 

look? That the Jewishness of so many 





*In this case, and in the scoring of 
conflict, responses were scored over the 
entire protocol, on the theory that the 
meaning of the relatively short item re- 
sponses could be better assessed with the 
total group of responses in view. This 
procedure represents, in a sense, a calcu- 
lated risk of contamination in the inter- 
ests of surer meaning for brief responses. 
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Intellectual Perspective 


of these “positive” Jews is truculent 
and very sensitive to criticism; and that 
it is also aggressive and uncharitable; 
that it points to itself too challengingly 
and has too little patience with concep- 
tions of Jewishness other than its own 

: . It is this absence of ease that 

makes me suspect that a certain familiar 

psychological mechanism is at work 
here. By projecting it upon others and 
attacking it violently in others, these 

“positive” Jews may be exorcising from 

their own consciousness an image of 

the Jew that is no less “negative” than 
that in the mind of the most cringing 

“assimilationist.” (4, p. 427) 

The description of minority adjust- 
ment given in Figure 2 attempts to 
put these conceptions to work in em- 
pirical fashion. The view of adjust- 
ment which the scale represents 
clearly involves certain value premises 
— as, for that matter, does the ‘‘con- 
flict” scale and, indeed, any measure 
of maladjustment. So long, however, 
as these premises are clear, and the 
scoring derived from them reliable, 
the reader may judge for himself how 
far he wishes to go in accepting the 
implications of the data presented in 
the following section. 


A total of 70 usable protocols was 
obtained from a fairly diversified sam- 
ple of respondents. The original plan 
was to distribute the questionnaires to 
a random list of persons contributing 
to the United Jewish Appeal in the 
city of Columbus, Ohio. It quickly be- 
came clear, however, that an adequate 
return could not be achieved in this 
way, partly because of the length and 
difficulty of the instruments. Out of a 
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total of 100 questionnaires distributed 
to the random list, only 20 complete 
forms were returned. The following 
groups were then personally contacted 
and their aid enlisted: two groups of 
members of Jewish women’s organ- 
izations; a social club and an evening 
class at the local Jewish Center; and 
a student group meeting at the uni- 
versity center for Jewish students. The 
returns from these groups averaged 
64%, a total of 87 questionnaires hav- 
ing been distributed among them.* 
The reliability of judgments, as well 
as total score reliabilities in the con- 
ventional sense, are always a primary 


* We have, obviously, no measure of 
marginality, but we assume that by the 
very nature of the sample, we are dealing 
with individuals who have had to come to 
terms in some fashion with their marginal 
status as minority members. There are 
a number of problems which cannot be 
adequately discussed in this limited space, 
and one of these is the unclarity of the 
concept of marginality itself. We use it 
here as essentially synonymous with minor- 
ity position, where minority is defined as 
a group against which categorical discrim- 
ination is practiced, and where, by impli- 
cation, the minority individual is oriented 
toward the differing norms of both the 
minority and the majority group, while the 
full rewards of both are not accessible. 

A second problem which cannot be ex- 
plicated lies in the perspective scale. This 
scale, being oriented toward the individ- 
ual’s treatmenteof values, concerns only one 
kind of intellectual perspective. Further, 
we do not mean to imply that the behavior 
which we have labelled as scale point 5 is 
always the most desirable. This is a situa- 
tionally relative matter; there are presum- 
ably times and circumstances in which 
“creativity” is not a functional response. 


TABLE 1. 
INTER-SCORER AGREEMENT AND SPLIT-HALF RELIABILITIES OF THE 


Minority MALADJUSTMENT, 


INTELLECTUAL PERSPECTIVE, 


AND CONFLICT SCALES 





Inter-Scorer 
Correlations 


Corrected Split- 
Half Reliability ** 





N r N r 
Minority Maladjustment 72 Be 72 79 
Intellectual Perspective 18 .68 75 86 
Conflict * + 53 Py fe 





* Since considerable material is already available on the reliability of “conflict” scor- 
ing, and since the judge in this case was thoroughly familiar with the use of the Rotter 
manual (10), no multiple judging for ‘conflict’ was attempted. 

** The correlation between odd and even halves of each test was corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown prophecy formula. 
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question in work of this kind, where 
open-ended material is scored. The 
agreement among independent judges 
and the corrected split-half reliabilities 
for the three major scores are present- 
ed in Table 1. All of the available 
evidence indicates that the judgments 
and the scores used here have a satis- 
factory reliability. 


RESULTS 


The correlations of primary interest 
— those among the three main varia- 
bles of minority maladjustment, intel- 
lectual perspective, and conflict — are 
presented in Table 2. They show, 
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unconnected with marginality (as in 
the case of many intra-family difficul- 
ties, for example). At any rate, we 
discover here that conflict and minor- 
ity maladjustment are independent, 
and that the latter, not the former, is 
significantly tied to intellectual per- 


spective. * 


Beyond this bald statement of rela- 
tionships, however, several importaut 
considerations remain. It might be 
asked, for example, whether the cor- 
relation of —.44 between minority 
maladjustment and perspective is con- 
sistent from item to item in the per- 
spective scale. The correlations of 


TABLE 2. 
CORRELATIONS AMONG MINORITY MALADJUSTMENT, INTELLECTUAL 
PERSPECTIVE, AND CONFLICT Scores (N = 70) 








Minority Intellectual 

Maitadjustment Perspective 
Intellectual Perspective —.44* — 
Conflict 03 .03 





* Significant at the 1% level of confidence. 


first, a significant inverse association, 
as we anticipated, between minority 
maladjustmentand intellectual perspec- 
tive. The “highs” in minority malad- 
justment, who have not solved the 
problems which their marginality im- 
poses, are low in intellectual perspec- 
tive; while the “lows,” who have ex- 
perienced marginality and resolved it, 
are high in intellectual perspective. 
Second, they show no association be- 
tween conflict and minority maladjust- 
ment, indicating that the minority 
score is a fairly specific index of the 
individual’s reaction to marginality 
rather than a measure of general per- 
sonality adjustment. 

Since our thesis is that successful 
experience with marginality, not per- 
sonality conflict in general, is a crucial 
factor in the development of perspec- 
tive, the independence here established 
between the two measures is impor- 
tant. It is an independence, too, which 
makes considerable sense on logical 
grounds, since the sources of person- 
ality conflict are so varied, and so often 


minority maladjustment with  re- 
sponses to each item of the perspective 
scale are given in Table 3, where con- 
siderable consistency in association 
with all items is indicated. This con- 
sistency is all the more notable when 
we recall that the six items of the 
scale were scored “blind” — i.e., the 
consistency is presumably not a func- 
tion of scorer “halo.” 





* Feiner’s results (3), based on a sam- 
ple of 66 Jewish respondents, are rather 
consistent with the data given in Table 2, 
but there are some important differences. 
He used the well-known “‘F’’ scale as his 
measure of intellectual perspective. Feiner 
reports an r of .72 between “F” and mi- 
nority adjustment. This correlation is con- 
siderably higher than the r given here, 
though consistent in direction. Between 
conflict and minority maladjustment his 
correlation wah .37 (significant at the 1% 
level), while the obtained r between con- 
flict and “‘F” was .27 (significant at the 
5% level). It was largely because of our 
dissatisfaction with the use of the ‘“F’ 
scale to measure intellectual perspective 
that the scale described above was devel- 


oped. 
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TABLE 3. 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MINORITY MALADJUSTMENT SCURES AND 
ITEM RESPONSES ON INTELLECTUAL PERSPECTIVE (N = 70) 








Item 
Number item Content r 
x. Comics and the problem of censorship —.49* 
2. Enforcement of desegregation —.27** 
3. Adoption of unwanted children —.32* 
4. Inter-religious dating and marriage —.32* 
»% Homosexuality in athletics —.36* 
6. Communist authorship of physics text —.25** 





*Significant at the 1% level of confidence. 
**Significant at the 5% level of confidence. 


A more crucial question, however, 
is whether the relationship between 
minority maladjustment and _intellec- 
tual perspective holds regardless of the 
schooling, occupational level, or age of 
the respondent. The relevant r’s need- 
ed for partial correlation are given in 
Table 4, and the partial correlations 


uite stable when the influence of 
yo three possible “hidden factors” 
is eliminated. In all three instances, 
the key correlation retains its statisti- 
cally significant character. This does 
not demonstrate, of course, that mi- 
nority adjustment causes high perspec- 
tive, but it seems clear that there is 





themselves in Table 5. The relation- some reliable relationship between the 


ship between minority maladjustment two. 
| intellectual perspective remains 
TABLE 4. 


YEARS OF SCHOOLING, OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE, AND AGE OF 
RESPONDENTS CoRRELATED WITH MINoRITY MALADJUSTMENT 
AND INTELLECTUAL PERSPECTIVE (N = 70) 








Minority Intellectual 
Maladjustment Perspective 
Years of Schooling —.35* .43* 
Occupational Prestige *** —.22 .35* 
Age 14 —.21 





* Significant at the 1% level of confidence 


**#* Prestige scores were obtained by rating the respondent's occupation (or husband's 
occupation) by reference to an extended North-Hatt scale. (7) 


TABLE 5. 
PARTIAL CoRRELATIONS BETWEEN MINORITY MALADJUSTMENT AND 
INTELLECTUAL PERSPECTIVE WITH SCHOOLING, OCCUPATIONAL 
PRESTIGE, AND AGE HELD Constant (N == 70) 





Variable Held 





Partial! i 
Constant Correlation Value 
Years of Schooling —.34 2.983* 
Prestige —.40 3.545* 
Age of Respondent —.43 3.877* 





* Significant at or beyond the 1% level of confidence. The significance of partial r 
was computed according to the procedure described in McNemar. (6) 
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In order to explore more fully the 
nature of that relationship, the total 
sample was divided into oe adjust- 
ment types: assimilationists, chauvin- 
ists, ambivalents, and adjustors. In 
scoring the Jewish-relevant items, all 
responses which deviated from the ad- 
justment end of the scale, and which 
could be clearly typed as assimilation- 
ist or chauvinist in tendency, were so 
designated. Responses were scored “‘as- 
similationist’” when they reflected the 
premise that Jewish differences are the 
root of the minority’s troubles and 
these differences should, therefore, be 
done away with. For exmple, in com- 
pleting the stem “Jewish doctors... ,” 
one respondent wrote: “seem to judge 
each other by the amount of money 
they make.” Chauvinist responses, by 
contrast, reflect the premise that Jew- 
ish differences are either inherently su- 
perior or require extravagant defense. 
In response to the same stem, “Jew- 
ish doctors ,’ a characteristic 
chauvinist response was: “are very 
brilliant.” Thus, a given response 
might be scored “3 — chauvinist,” 
while another, equally indicative of 
maladjustment, might be scored “3 
— assimilationist.” 

The “chauvinist’’ type category was 
made up of the 17 respondents scor- 
ing highest on minority maladjust- 
ment in the chauvinist direction; simi- 
larly, the 17 highest scorers in the as- 
similationist direction constituted the 
“assimilationist” category. Two of the 
more ambiguous cases were omitted to 
provide equal n’s in an analysis of va- 
riance design. Then the 17 lowest 
scorers on minority maladjustment 


were labelled “‘adjustors,” and the re- 
maining 17 cases, neither low in mal- 
adjustment nor conspicuously high in 
either a chauvinist or an assimilation- 
ist direction, were termed “ambiva- 
lents.” 

The mean scores and standard de- 
viations for each of these types on the 
three major variables of perspective, 
conflict, and minority maladjustment 
are presented in Table 6. The data 
on minority maladjustment are given 
for purposes of inspection only (the 
ree xe into types being itself de- 
pendent upon this score), and these 
data may be dismissed with one com- 
ment. The mean scores on minority 
maladjustment vary as the selection 
procedure dictates — i.e., the adjus- 
tors are low, while the chauvinists and 
assimilationists are high — but it is 
notable that the chauvinists and as- 
similationists are equally high in mal- 
adjustment. 

It is, however, the perspective and 
conflict scores in Table 6 which are of 
greatest interest. Both the means and 
the standard deviations for “intellect- 
ual perspective” vary widely among 
adjustment types. The standard devia- 
tions, in fact, turned out to be signifi- 
cantly different at the 5% level of con- 
fidence, and it was necessary to apply 
a square root transformation to the 
Original perspective scores to meet the 
conditions for an analysis of variance 
among adjustment types. With the 
data thus transformed, an analysis of 
variance was conducted to determine 
whether the adjustment types differ 
significantly in intellectual perspective. 
The resulting “F’ ratio of 1.935 does 


TABLE 6. 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF SCORES ON INTELLECTUAL 
PERSPECTIVE, CONFLICT, AND MiNorITy MALADJUSTMENT, 
BY ADJUSTMENT TYPES 








Intellectual Minority 
Adjustment Perspective Conflict Maladjustment 
Type N Mean S.D. Mean S$.D. Mean s.D. 
Adjustors 17 4.76 1.80 4.35 1.97 1.24 1.00 
Chauvinists 17 2.71 1.32 4.76 2.01 6.18 3.88 
Assimilationists 17 4.23 2.65 5.76 2.01 5.82 2.09 
Ambivalents 17 3.76 2.42 4.24 1.99 4.35 1.28 
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not reach a statistically significant 
level. 

As far as perspective is concerned, 
therefore, there are two outcomes of 
this analysis by type. Although, - 
parently, the four types do not differ 
significantly in their average level of 
intellectual perspective, there are dif- 
ferences among types in the amount of 
variation in perspective (i.e., in the 
clustering or spread of scores). In 
this light, the data of Table 6 are 
suggestive. The assimilationists score 
substantially the same as the adjustors 
in intellectual perspective, but their 
scores are the most variable of the 
four types. The chauvinists, on the 
other hand, do have the lowest score 
on intellectual perspective (2.71), 
and, at the same time, their scores vary 
the least. Our sample here is quite 
small, given the four-way typology; 
but there is a sense, it seems, in which 
Greenberg may be perfectly correct in 
his doubts about the “positive” Jewish 
adjustment. Judged, at least, in terms 
of consequences (and here intellectual 
perspective is viewed as one such con- 
sequence), the chauvinists are not 
ols the poorest in _—. but 
they are homogeneously so.* 

If we look, now, at the data on 
“conflict” in Table 6, the pattern 
found in the over-all correlations is 
repeated in the analysis by types — 
i.e., the pattern of no association. The 
standard deviations do not differ sig- 
nificantly, nor are there significant dif- 
ferences of means among the four ad- 
justment types. Apparently, general 





* The leads provided by this analysis are 
not dissipated when the three relevant con- 
trol variables of age, occupational prestige, 
and education are brought into the picture. 
A comparison of the four adjustment types 
on these variables indicates the following: 
(a) for all three variables the standard 
deviations among types are homogeneous; 
(b) for age and occupational prestige, 
there are no significant differences of 
means among types; and (c) for education, 
the mean differences among types are sig- 
nificant at the 5% level (F = 3.918), but 
the comparison of greatest interest here, 
that between assimilationists and chauvin- 
ists, yields a critical ratio which is not 
deptlennt dt = 1.834). 
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personality conflict is consistently un- 
related to the main issues in our 
analysis. 


THE PROBLEM OF “INAUTHENTICITY” 


One further type of scoring was at- 
tempted. For a respondent, a “‘con- 
version” score was computed, indicat- 
ing the number of times a neutral 
stem on the ISB was completed with 
Jewish-relevant material. With 14 
neutral items, the theoretical range of 
this conversion score was from zero 
to 14; the obtained range was from 
zero to 12. The engaging aspect of 
this score, as with all ionfivect meas- 
ures, is that the respondent has little 
Opportunity to “manipulate” his re- 
plies, since the very existence and 
meaning of the score is relatively 
hidden. 

It is difficult to give a definitive la- 
bel to the conversion score, but one 
way to describe it is through the con- 
cept of “inauthenticity,” a notion first 
introduced by Sartre. For Sartre, “what 
characterizes the inauthentic Jews is 
that they deal with their situation by 
running away from it; they have 
chosen to deny it...” (11) This is 
only one form of “inauthenticity,” 
however. The more general referent 
of the term is over-reaction to the oc- 
cupancy of a given status. 

An adequate general definition of 
“over-reaction” is, of course, difficult 
to agree but instances of it point 
fairly clearly to the phenomena which 
“inauthenticity” is intended to cover: 
the female scientist who guides her be- 
havior as scientist (e.g., in a discus- 
sion of physical principles) by letting 
her position as a woman intrude into 
the decision as to what she should 
or should not say; or, more petrti- 
nently, the Jew who guides his be- 
havior by the stereotype of the “bad 
Jew,” and reveals extreme sensitivity 
to the behavior of other Jews. (9) 

The conversion score represents an 
effort to explore empirically this idea 
of inauthenticity conceived as over-re- 
action to status position. Viewed in 
this way, the extremes in conversion 








are of major interest, since it is pos- 
sible to “‘over-react’” in two ways: to 
evade the issue of one’s Jewish status 
by permitting no overlap between the 
neutral stems and the relevant stems; 
or to over-assert, by allowing the fact 
of Jewishness to determine response 
to all of the items regardless of their 
neutrality. 

The question, then, is whether the 
conversion score — taken as a meas- 
ure of inauthenticity — is significantly 
associated with degree or type of mi- 
nority maladjustment. We would not 
anticipate, however, simple straight- 
iine relationships, since the extreme 
cases of conversion (whether low or 
high) are seen as being more alike, 
insofar as inauthenticity is concerned, 
than the middle group who convert to 
some extent. As one would guess, fol- 
lowing this logic, the linear r’s be- 
tween conversion and the three major 
variables in this study are quite low 
and statistically insignificant: the cor- 
relation of conversion with intellect- 
ual perspective is .09; with minority 
maladjustment, .03; and with conflict, 
.21. Nor, on the other hand, was 
there a significant departure from li- 
nearity of relationship, a departure 
which the logic of the argument would 
lead us to anticipate in the case of 
minority maladjustment and intellec- 
tual perspective. The correlation ratio 
between conversion and intellectual 
perspective was .33; between conver- 
sion and minority maladjustment, .36. 
Neither of these ratios reaches the .05 
level of significance, though the trend 
of the relationship in both cases is in 
the expected direction (high and low 
conversion associated with high mal- 
adjustment and low perspective). 
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The analysis of conversion scores by 
adjustment types was based upon the 
information given in Table 7. As with 
the perspective scores, the conversion 
data show no difference in mean 
scores for the several types (again, us- 
ing transformed data), but the stand- 
ard deviations are significantly differ- 
ent at the 5% level of confidence (chi 
square = 8.895). These results con- 
form to expectation, in that there is 
no sure ground (where conversion ex- 
tremes are equally inauthentic) to an- 
ticipate mean differences, but there is 
ground for expecting the spread of 
scores on conversion to vary. It is 
notable that the two groups which 
show the widest spread are the chau- 
vinists and the assimilationists, the 
two groups which, on a priori 
grounds, are most likely to be “in- 
authentics.” 

These results on “conversion” tell 
us very little of a substantial nature 
about the relation of inauthenticity to 
minority maladjustment or intellectual 
perspective. As exploratory results 
they may nevertheless be important, 
for two reasons. First, they do sug- 
gest that the concept of inauthenticity 
can be usefully explored as an aspect 
of minority life. With a larger sam- 
ple (where the correlation ratios, for 
example, would be less suspect due to 
a small number of cases in some of 
the arrays) and with supplementary 
information by way of interviews, 
there is ground for hope that this con- 
cept, heretofore exclusively a vehicle 
for the essayist, may be made empiri- 
cally productive. Second, the consist- 
ency of some of the findings on con- 
version (where the respondent was to- 
tally unaware of the meaning or exist- 


TABLE 7. 
MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR CONVERSION SCORES BY 
ADJUSTMENT TYPES 








Adjustment 

Type N Mean $.D. 
Adjustors 17 1.59 1.75 
Chauvinists 17 2.29 2.98 
Assimilationists 17 1.88 2.08 
Ambivalents 17 1.06 1.35 
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ence of the measure) with the results 
given earlier in this paper suggests 
that we are not dealing here with a 
fictitious association between minority 
maladjustment and eng, sot pro- 
duced by the simple fact that some of 
our respondents are “sharper” than 
others in guessing what a “good” re- 
sponse is on the two instruments de- 
veloped in this study. 


CONCLUSION 


No one would assert that this work 
has verified the assertions by Park, 
Simmel, Veblen, and others about the 

sitive consequences of marginality. 

e have, at best, made these asser- 
tions more plausible. At the same 
time, we have laid out some tools and 
directions for further inquiry. 

Such inquiry is surely one of the 
crucial tasks in the sociology of 
knowledge, since it bears directly on 
the relationship of social position to 
creativity in intellectual work. There 
are many kinds of marginality — in- 
cluding national, sexual, religious, 
economic, and a host of other brands. 
We need, especially in these days 
when conformity rather than creativity 
is the rule, to examine with care, as 
well as with hope, any doctrine which 
directs our attention to such margin- 
alities as potential sources of insight 
and perspective. 
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The purpose of this paper is to 
examine the implications of anthropo- 
logical knowledge—in a world where 
intercultural relations have become 
commonplace—for the administration 
of law. Our conclusion will be that 
changes in Euro-American legal proce- 
dures are warranted by our increasing 
knowledge about the cultural dyna- 
mics of human behavior. 

The role which a professional social 
scientist may play in legal administra- 
tion is illuminated by considering the 
court psychiatrist. A psychiatrist in the 
role of expert witness may advise a 
court concerning the yw capa- 
city to know the law, to have realized 
the nature of his alleged offense, or to 
enjoy competence to make contracts 
and enjoy civil rights. Courts, how- 
ever, have generally remained cautious 
in applying points of view which 
would allow a defendant to escape re- 
sponsibility if he can prove his inca- 
pacity to have known the injurious 
} ma of the deed with which he is 
charged. The courts utilize a type of 
knowledge and operate with concepts 
considerably removed from the under- 
standings of contemporary psychology 
and psychiatry. As Overholser (14) 
points out, “the law” often proceeds 
on tine basis of psychological assump- 
tions in conflict with prevailing psy- 
chiatric points of view. Little distinc- 
tion is allowed between rational aware- 
ness of the quality of an act, say mur- 
der, and the emotional forces driving 
the killer and justifying him to him- 
self. The temper of much Western 
thinking—not only in the legal field— 

* The author acknowledges the helpful 
suggestions received from Dr. George Deve- 
reux. Dr. Lee Brooks kindly read a former 


version of the manuscript and offered fur- 
ther help. 


is also definitely unfavorable to the no- 
tion that responsibility may not be a 
simple all-or-none matter. 


Certainly our courts tend to proceed 
with little understanding of how cul- 
tural factors operate in individual be- 
havior. Even some psychiatrists may 
have to be reminded of the light which 
the culture concept throws on the mo- 
tives underlying activity. Bill, a twenty- 
six-year-old Navaho, accosted a woman 
dressed in white while she was stand- 
ing in a bus depot. (9) In his exper- 
ience such a figure suggested a nurse 
and he needed medical help. But Bill 
landed in jail where he was mistaken 
for a Mexican. Yet he could not make 
himself understood to the Mexican in- 
terpreter, From jail he went to a psy- 
chopathic ward where he became ex- 
tremely rigid. Eventually he wound up 
in a mental hospital diagnosed as 
schizophrenic. 


If we speak somewhat more opera- 
tionally than in terms of the abstract 
concept, “culture as affecting individual 
behavior,” it seems clear that group 
membership influences illegal and un- 
conventional acts as well as the socially 
approved behavior which an individual 
is likely to perform. For example, 
white collar crime is engendered in a 
commercial community. Sorcery thrives 
where the magical thought pattern is 
extant and may then become channel- 
ized along whatever lines of stress are 
inherent in a particular social organiza- 
tion. A Manus boy may grow up to 
be a rapist but an Arapesh youth 
never. (12, p. 147) Unwarranted sex- 
ual attention becomes a problem in the 
heterogeneous modern community 
“where there are many levels and sec- 
tions with different social mores, in 
which some members of both sexes are 
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utterly unable to interpret’ the behavior 
of members of the other sex who come 
from a different setting.” (12, pp. 
203-204) Not only deviance but the 
degree to which the same deviant be- 
havior, say murder, will distress others 
differs from one community to another. 
(2) Obviously an advantage exists in 
being tried by a jury whose standards 
are not too different from one’s own! 

If we expect our courts to be con- 
cerned with a defendant's sense of per- 
sonal responsibility or his socially con- 
ditioned conception of the quality of 
his deed, then it becomes important to 
understand not only how subgroups 
in the community may differ in their 
patterns and standards of deviance but 
also the degree to which communica- 
tion between different cultural milieux 


may be impeded. ; 
INTERCULTURAL RELATIONS AND 
CourRTS 


In the modern world entire commu- 
nities as well as cultural enclaves, sects, 
and status categories (like social class- 
es) may exist as parts of large, cultur- 
ally heterogeneous colonial empires, 
states, or cities. In this dependent 
position they are dominated by a cul- 
turally different and more powerful 
majority or minority. By virtue of 
membership in such a heterogeneous 
aggregate, individuals frequently dis- 
cover that behavior which is approved 
or at least tolerated in one socio- 
cultural unit constitutes a crime 
under the laws of the dominant com- 
munity. The person’s interpretation 
of his act by no means is idiosyncratic 
(as, for instance, may largely be true of 
a psychotic) but reflects the expecta- 
tions and norms which he has learned 
from parents, teachers, or peers. He 
has committed a crime unwittingly. 

An example from fiction is at hand. 
Ernenek, a Polar Eskimo in Ruesch’s 
short story, felt himself grievously 
affronted when his white guest refused 
the hospitality traditionally offered by 
the Eskimo through food and the loan 
of a sexual partner. (15) Overcome 
by rage at such uncouth behavior, Er- 
nenek picked up the stranger and un- 
intentionally killed him. Ernenek, liv- 


ing in a community where violence is 
free, is not aware of having invited 
the application of group sanctions by 
virtue of his deed. Personal violence 
is one of the recognized forms of so- 
cial pressure among the Eskimo by 
means of which conformity is main- 
tained. 

“What provokes whom how?” 
would seem a useful question to ask in 
assessing intent and _ responsibility 
when groups of different cultures are 
involved. For example, Bison Horn 
Maria men are greatly jealous of their 
wives. (4, ch. 6) They further fear 
the magical effects of a woman’s adul- 
tery upon hunting or the health of 
cattle. The Maria consequently “‘con- 
sider themselves entirely justified in 
killing a wife who is disloyal” and 
discovery of the woman in her lover's 
arms “appears to have so overwhelm- 
ing an emotional effect that the hus- 
band is almost bound to strike and 
kill.” (4, p. 45) Poriami Podiya, age 
twenty, had been married only a year 
when he suspected (or discovered) 
his wife’s infidelity and after a beating 
strangled her. During the trial he 
“showed no sign of appreciating the 
enormity of his crime, which he seems 
to have regarded as a just retribution 
for his wife’s unchastity.” (4, p. 87) 

A defense counsel aided by an an- 
thropologist might succeed in getting 
Ernenek or Podiya released on grounds 
that their actions were impulsive and 
undeliberate, but what court is pre- 
pared to accept the reasonableness of 
their provocation? Most agencies con- 
cerned with law would probably punish 
such men with the deliberate intention 
of helping to change the standards of 
their communities at those points 
where they clash with the rules of the 
dominant cultural group. 


In certain instances the maintenance 
of a desired state of social order will 
leave administrators with scarcely any 
alternative but to hasten change by the 
radical eradication or modification of 
aspects of culture. Practically by defini- 
tion, the British could not permit the 
criminal tribes of India to follow their 
traditional way of life. The British 
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set out, using courts and other aids, to 
smash the criminal communities. After 
some difficulty they succeeded, perhaps 
better than our state and national 
authorities have met the gang problem. 
(7) 

Courts themselves are not concerned 
with deciding what is good, moral, or 
ethical, but rather with implementing 
the charter and norms explicitly or im- 
plicitly held by a particular community. 
Some of the norms may derive from 
the relatively remote past, but as long 
as the community endorses them the 
courts will enforce them. The British 
colonial courts in Basutoland did not 
decide that the diretlo murders were 
immoral. (18) These killings, under- 
taken to secure body parts to confer 
protection upon individuals who occu- 
py certain statuses, were also not 
counted wrong by the Basuto as a 
whole: “. . . the average person,” says 
the anthropologist, G. I. Jones (18, 
p- 18), ‘‘is still uncertain about them.” 
Christians and others exposed to Eu- 
ropean standards regard the murders 
as crimes but the more conservative 


element of the population holds them 
as legal. ‘. . . the chief and his people 
are one and their interests identical, 


and . . . a medicine to further the po- 
litical ambition of a chief is for his 
people’s good. The killing of a victim 
to replenish his horn cannot therefore 
be regarded as a crime . . .” (18). The 
killings at worst are “regrettable ne- 
cessities” conferring protection against 
the clear and present danger of sorc- 
ery. Obviously, the Protectorate ad- 
ministration did not apply the Basuto’s 
interpretation of diretlo murder. 
Rather, they applied the norms of 
British culture, that is, the norms 
which govern interpersonal relations 
among Britons. Nor can it be said 
that because the accused Basuto be- 
lieved human body parts to be potent 
against sorcery, they were deluded or 
victims of a paranoid psychosis. The 
middle-class American who affirms be- 
lief in sorcery or witchcraft might rea- 
sonably be suspected of a delusion 
because, and by definition, his belief 
is not socially standardized. In many 
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African tribal communities, however, 
children grow up learning a firm belief 
in such malignant influences. 


ETHNOCENTRIC BIAS OF CourRTs 


To return to our main argument, 
courts act in terms of socially standard- 
ized conceptions of the good in the 
community where they have jurisdic. 
tion or which they represent. When 
a court straddles two cultural grou 
Or status categories, as is frequent in 
heterogeneous communities, it tends to 
reflect the norms accepted by that 
group which is the more powerful. 
Generalizing, we can say that courts 
often operate ethnocentrically. 


Ethnocentrism denotes not only the 
tendency to differentiate people into 
the chosen and the alien but also to 
apply one’s own standards of propriety 
upon followers of a different way of 
life. That ethnocentrism is a basis of 
action calculated to promote an optimal 
degree of adjustment in intercultural 
relations may be questioned in the light 
of the lessons to be drawn from the 
Kikuyu (11), India (6), and social- 
class tensions in America. (8) The 
danger inherent in assuming that par- 
ticular concepts of contract, equity, 
good, and evil are universal is well 
demonstrated in connection with land 
tenure. “In the making of treaties with 
natives,’ says Meek, “Colonial govern- 
ments and individuals have assumed 
that they were being given exclusive 
rights over land, whereas the natives 
have assumed that they were merely 
granting the qualified rights of user 
which they themselves enjoyed . . .” 
(13) 

Effective administration or any other 
kind of adjustment in intercultural 
situations demands a special kind of 
knowledge with which a person reared 
in one way of life can overcome the 
limitations which his rearing has im- 
posed on understanding another 
group’s design for living. The expet- 
dence of the Wichita Indians, whose 
kin term system was misinterpreted by 
white lawyers, has been repeated many 
times. In one hearing the government 
sought to determine the heirs to land 
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left by Old Lady KaiKai. (17) A 
man, H., was on the stand and 
admitted that the Old Lady was a rela- 
tive of his wife—‘my wife’s grand- 
mother,” he said, using the latter term 
dassificatorially rather than to desig- 
nate an exact consanguineal link. The 
lawyer then asked about KaiKai’s chil- 
dren and jumped on H. when the lat- 
ter answered that she had had none. 
He was puzzled to understand how 
KaiKai could be a grandmother when 
she had no grown children. 


How regional differences in sexual 
standards may lead individuals who 
migrate into dificalties is illustrated in 
the case of Eugene, aged fifteen. (19) 
He landed in a Michigan court because 
he had frightened several girls by the 
quality of his lovemaking and the lack 
of inhibition regarding its ultimate 
goal. Eugene’s behavior was described 
as ‘on the verge of rape” but did not 
disturb his mother. He himself asked, 
“Ain't I normal?” The family had 
always lived in close quarters in “some 
primitive rural area in the South” 
where the boy’s behavior had not been 
considered deviant. A knowledge of 
divergent cultural patterns may prove 
useful in finding one’s way through 
such situations. 


While awareness of cultural relativ- 
ity has been forced upon anthropolo- 
gists by virtue of their world-wide 
comparative approach, the concept is 
teadily illustrated while remaining 
within a single, heterogeneous com- 
munity. The stratified social classes 
in a city reveal major cultural differ- 
ences. Where one level rejects pre- 
marital sexual intercourse on moral 
grounds another may accept it as norm- 
al and natural. (10, p. 381) Law codes, 
however, penalize all non-marital in- 
tercouse regardless of the actors’ values 
and thus the dominant section of the 
community effectively contradicts the 
attitude of a substantial segment of 
the population. Similarly, English- 
American common law and most of 
our state codes condemn mouth-geni- 
tal contacts, even between married 
Spouses, Cases of prosecution are not 


unknown. (10, p. 577) Yet such con- 
tacts are apparently a favorite form of 
sexual technique for married persons 
with certain characteristics (e. g., col- 
lege training). The legal administra- 
tor or psychiatrist who wants to recog- 
nize group membership factors influen- 
cing offense, intent, and responsibility 
must be aware of the broad range of 
cultural variability in his own commu- 
nity, but the skill to recognize such 
differences may be whetted by exposure 
to the more exotic materials of cultural 
anthropology. 


To some extent a degree of tolerance 
is introduced in intercultural relations 
with use of indirect rule and native 
courts. In Northern Rhodesia, for 
example, large heterogeneous urban 
communities have appeared with the 
development of the copper mining in- 
dustry. Africans, Europeans,and Asia- 
tics come into constant interaction in 
these cities and interests conflict not 
only within but also between each of 
these categories. Existing tribal cus- 
tomary law could not cope with such 
a situation. The native courts called 
upon to face the conditions have rath- 
er developed a new law applicable to 
existing conditions. (5) The sugges- 
tion emerges that new situations, like 
those arising from intercultural rela- 
tions, require new law and court pro- 
cedure. On the other hand, complete 
toleration of native courts or their pro- 
cedures or full freedom for them to 
develop are rare. In British Africa 
native courts remain restricted in scope, 
are supervised by British courts, and 
have their development guided in set 
directions. One aim, for example, is 
to make them assume a less ‘‘chiefly” 
and more “popular” nature. Certain 
legal customs, although they may be 
positively sanctioned by the native 
community, will be rejected for en- 
forcement by the foreign court, for 
example, because they offend against 
“natural justice.” Another limitation 
imposed on the native administration 
of law is that it “be consonant with 
‘good conscience and morality.’ ” (16) 
Customs “patently and grossly repug- 
nant to European ethical ideals” are 
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disallowed—a very clear expression of 
the ethnocentric viewpoint. Such cur- 
tailment, however, represents a means 
by which an administration attempts to 
reduce the conflicts and contradictions 
that arise in intercultural affairs. 

A question suggested in the preced- 
ing paragraph is whether, in view of 
the conflicts engendered by ethnocen- 
trism and in keeping with the values 
embodied in Western democracy, any 
principles can be developed which will 
permit a broader perspective in inter- 
cultural affairs. Some such principles 
are probably at least implicit in the 
thinking of social scientists who strive 
for more rational administration of 
law, medicine, or any other service. 
The basis of such a principle may well 
be, as Constantine (3) suggests, 
“man himself.” 


CULTURAL Basis OF LAW 
ENFORCEMENT PROCEDURE 


While law and the courts are backed 
by force, they usually rely for strength 
not only on physical power but also on 
the respect they command in the eyes 
of the community. This respect, in 
turn, is in part dependent on a host 
of ritual elements. Thus, the dignity 
of the court is maintained by cere- 
monies like rising, bowing, avoiding 
certain forms of speech, couching sen- 
tences in prescribed form, and so on. 
The administration of law is spoken of 
as the “administration of justice,” jus- 
tice being a value-laden concept pro- 
ductive of strong, positive emotions. 
The chamber in which cases are tried 
contains ritual appurtenances (like a 
flag and Bible). Distinctive costumes 
are worn that further call attention to 
the special nature of the proceedings. 
These devices reinforce the power of 
the court and help to maintain the 
force of law. They, like other court- 
room procedures, are also related to the 
total cultural configuration of which 


law enforcement is a part. Where mem- ~ 


bers of the community are personally 
acquainted with each other and where 
time is of little importance, highly in- 
formal court procedures can be afford. 
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ed. When a unified belief system 
breaks down, as in heterogeneous com- 
munities containing agnostics, atheists, 
and various heterodoxies, then oaths 
can no longer be trusted and explicit 
rules of evidence come into play. 


To effectively achieve their intended 
ends, it is important that such proce- 
dures be correctly understood by all 
parties. Misinterpretation of the mean- 
ing of the symbolism may greatly of- 
fend the practitioners of the ritual. 
Any suggestion of insufficient respect 
for the trial process may prove very 
threatening. Several years ago the 
writer witnessed a hearing which a 
Kaska Indian received before a civil 
magistrate. A British Columbia pro- 
vincial police constable from a nearby 
trading post served as magistrate, the 
arresting Royal Canadian Mounted 
Policeman as prosecutor and witness. 
Louis Maza, the defendant, was charg- 
ed with drunkenness and pleaded 
guilty. The law at the time prohibited 
any alcoholic drinking by Indians. 
Nevertheless, the local police were 
finding illicit drinking to be one of the 
commonest offenses with which they 
had to deal. The newly built Alaska 
Highway had made it easy for natives 
to secure forbidden beverages. Normal 
anxieties together with the promised 
rewards of untrammelled intoxication 
—including the fine fellowship which 
alcohol promoted—prompted few men 
to hesitate if the chance to buy whiskey 
came along. All knew the law, which 
promised that drunkenness if dis- 
covered would be punished. As the 
hearing commenced, Louis leaned com- 
fortably forward and rested his arms 
on the table behind which sat the mag- 
istrate. Quickly he was told to stand 
erect. Louis obeyed. He listened for 
a while, undoubtedly without compre- 
hension, as the charge was read and 
then unthinkingly again bent forward, 
his hands supporting him. Once more 
the magistrate protested angrily, de- 
manding proper demeanor. Admitted- 
ly a slight incident, it illustrates how 
inflexibly the court may behave despite 
the lack of understanding which its 
proceedings may enjoy. That unfamil- 
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iat procedures may promote intense 
anxiety is illustrated by Elwin, who 
reports the case of an honest, guileless 
Maria plaintiff becoming so shocked 
when the defense called witnesses that 
he committed suicide. (4, p. 195) One 
is reminded of how Englishmen of 
Norman times resisted trial by jury in 
favor of the magically conceived or- 
deal. 

Imposition of foreign rule on hither- 
to autonomous communities has been 
responsible for introducing new penal 
sanctions to the latter. In parts of 
Africa (where native courts settled dis- 
putes through compensation and re- 
conciliation), police, jails, and momen- 
tary fines have introduced a new aspect 
of law. (1, p. 146) “It is difficult and 
sometimes impossible to impose money 
penalties on people whose income is 
still largely measured in other forms 
of wealth. Imprisonment may incon- 
venience them, but it is not usually felt 
as a disgrace, and it has compensating 
advantages ...of .. . higher standards 
of food, clothing , and accommoda- 
tions.” (2, p. 155) Punishments like 
imprisonment which are normal and 
inconsequential, in terms of Western 
tenterds may strike other people as 
unusually severe and harsh, and quite 
“repugnant” to native ethical ideals. 
Elwin, writing about the Bison Horn 
Maria, cites imprisonment in this 
tespect and also mentions the de- 
gradation felt by a Hindu who must 
wear handcuffs. (4 pp. 197, 208, 219) 
Imprisonment and hospitalization both 
aroused marked apprehension in a 
Navaho Indian studied by Jewell. (9) 
The norms of punishment tolerable for 
one social class may also be far more 
severe for another. Class-ranked jails 
in Pakistan and India represent an ac- 
commodation to this problem to which 
Western democracies pay little atten- 
tion 


CONCLUSIONS 
In varying degree society may be 








concerned with more than simply pun- 
ishing the person who offends against 
legal rules. Psychiatry, education, medi- 
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cine, and social work are professions 
that have recently begun to look on the 
patient, student, or client as a whole 
person in place of an older attitude 
focussing on the schizophrenic, the 
third-year pupil, the diabetic, or the 
widow. New insights into the dyna- 
mics of behavior—including illness— 
are being utilized increasingly by these 
professions. Recognition of the client 
as a person who has been shaped by 
the groups to which he belongs and re- 
sponds as a unity in the situations he 
encounters means utilization of the in- 
sights of sociology, psychology, and 
cultural anthropology. 


As yet little tendency exists for law 
to move in this biospheric direction. 
Yet inherent in the legal profession is 
the premise that an act is criminal 
ideally only in the light of the facts 
available to the alleged perpetrator. 
Obviously law is another fertile area 
for the cooperation of the behavioral 
sciences. A few schools of law al- 
ready implement this orientation but 
many others scarcely acknowledge its 
existence. The courts take still less 
advantage of the social sciences. This 
paper has suggested a few lines along 
which the person-centered approach to 
legal administration may be developed. 
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HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS AND SOCIAL 
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Reformers have long claimed there 
must be a causal linkage between 
“bad” housing and social disorganiza- 
tion in view of the high incidence of 
both in slum areas. Since previous re- 
search had not dcnenel such a re- 
lationship, James Ford (7) in his 
classic Slums and oe in 1936 
concluded both were simply parts of 
the “syndrome of poverty.” Such an 
explanation, however, has not satis- 
fied social workers (5), architects and 
city planners (9), health or housing 
officials. (12) They continue to ask 
the applied social scientist: Which, if 
any, of the several physical character- 
istics of housing and neighborhood 
may be related to social disorganiza- 
tion? If such a relationship is found, 
is its nature the sort which the skills 
of any of their professions can alter or 
affect so as to control or reduce the in- 
cidence of such social problems? 

Lundberg yo (11) that so- 
ciologists and demographers should 
develop a measure of “housing ade- 
quacy according to some standardized 


norm.” Leaving aside adequacy from 
a physical health standpoint, any 
dwelling or neighborhood character- 
istic related to disorganization in 4 
family group or personality can rea- 
sonably be assumed to represent in- 
adequate housing. To explore this as- 
sumption the Housing Association of 
Metropolitan Boston undertook the pi- 
lot study here reported. (10) 

The Association, as an agency seek- 
ing improvement of housing condi- 
tions, had two immediate concerns. 
First, in our urban industrial culture 
could any social standards for housing 
—e and rooms be formed, other 

an a standard of conspicuous con- 
sumption or one of circulation around 
furniture? (1) Could any evidence 
be developed indicating that the re 
cent trends toward building such 
small dwellings as the six hundred 
and fifty square foot “economy 
houses” and the six hundred to six 
hundred and ninety-nine square foot 
apartments, financially guaranteed by 
our Federal Government for family 
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living, might be good, bad or indiffer- A scientist marshals the data he 
ent in their possible effect on the thinks pertinent to his problem into 
households coming under their influ- an experimental “system” in which he 
ence? Sixty-three percent of all rental can note which elements affect the 
apartments receiving F.H.A. sanction others in what ways. Any item which 
in the Boston metropolitan area at the cannot be related to the system by 
time of this study were of that size. knowledge that it affects other parts 
(17) Secondly, there was the prob- of the system, no matter how note- 
lem of gaining research backing for worthy the item may be in other re- 
regulations dealing with the mainte-  spects, remains for him merely part of 
nance and occupancy of existing the mass that forms the background of 
housing. Could it be shown that any _ the system studied. In this research the 
criteria pertinent to use and mainte- systems investigated consist of house- 
nance standards in existing housing holds becoming or not becoming dis- 
might have a bearing on the preven- organized. The stimuli observed for 
tion or reduction of any tendency to- their potential effect in relation to dis- 
ward disorganization of the sort re- organization were the physical hous- 
corded in the research? ing characteristics to which the house- 
Since the data used in this study holds were repeatedly exposed. (15) 
ranged, by sizes of dwellings, from To discover which housing elements, 
means of four rooms and about five if any, are found to be associated dif- 
hundred square feet of useable floor ferentially with organized or disorgan- 
area to means of five and one-half ized families or personalities, and 
rooms with about eight hundred which do not appear in the data as 
square feet of space, they are felt to significantly and materially different 
be pertinent to new design problems in the experience of such paired 
of the current market, especially in groups, was the object of the ex post 
the two-family and the multi-family facto research design used. (8, 4) 
structures. The data are even more The ex post facto type of con- 
pertinent to the standards permitted trolled research differs from the pro- 
in existing housing by modern build- jected experiment in that the stimuli, 
ing codes and health regulations. behavior, and results in the systems ob- 
served have previously occurred and 
THE RESEARCH been recorded. The observer picks up 
“Bad” housing is usually defined in the recorded information after the 
terms of lack of privacy, overcrowding event, and using matching techniques 
of interior space, land congestion and establishes statistical control of a sort 
sanitary facilities, and poor mainte- good enough for exploratory studies. 
nance and deterioration. If either di- The findings of ex post facto studies 
lapidation of housing or lack of sani- can be subjected to experimental con- 
tary facilities is crucial in itself as a  firmations once the areas and proposi- 
physical factor related to social malad- tions for that more precise and diffi- 
justtnent, families and persons dwell- cult undertaking have been singled 
ing in neighborhoods which as a _ out. 
whole are typically so deteriorated or The opportunity for this inquiry 
deprived would have been found by came about with the publication of 
ptevious studies to be consistently dis- the Appraisal Method for Measuring 
organized. The problem in this re- the Quality of Housing (2), and its 
search was to account for the fact that use by a Health Department in a Bos- 
only particular families or specific per- ton suburb. The Appraisal Method is 
sonalities in such neighborhoods be- a standardized scale for measurement 
come disorganized, whereas others do of the many housing factors that con- 
not. For this reason gross data, such cern health, fire, and building officials, 
ay that of the census, could not be and also planners, architects, and hous- 
used. ers. By applying it, the “normal” 
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households could be compared with 
the “disorganized” in respect to their 
housing scores. 

In this study social disorganization 
was defined by the several varieties of 
problems reported in the case work or 
court records. Disorganization so con- 
stituted occurred in the experimental 
sample in the following number of 
cases: a) parent-child problems: 37, 
b) marital difficulties: 31, c) sibling 
difficulties: 7, d) non-support by fam- 
ily heads: 5, e) parental neglect of 
children: 5, f) alcoholism: 37, g) 
personality problems: 32, h) adult sex 
maladjustment: 14, i) juvenile delin- 
quency: 11, j) adult offender: 4, k) 
sibling sex maladjustment: 2, 1) cul- 
tural clash between first and second 
generation: 1, m) family dissolution 
through divorce or separation as a final 
resultant: 20. 

The factual data used came from 
the following sources: 

A. To establish the 

group: 

1. All disorganized family or per- 
sonality cases recorded in files 
of case work agencies serving 
the area, from 1943 through 
1950. 

2. Court records found against a 
family or member thereof indi- 
cating a divorce, separation, 
adult offense, or juvenile delin- 
quency; these were uncovered 
in the process of trying to clear 
potential matches, and caused a 
switch of the household from 
the control to the disorganized 
group. 

B. To establish the control group: 

1. A drawing of every twentieth 
dwelling - household record, 
skipping alternate blocks, from 
the Housing Survey files of the 
Health Department, and later 
every record to find more diffi- 
cult matches. 

2. From the Annual Street Lists 
of the municipal clerk, a check 
of residence of all households 
in the area from 1939 through 
1950, to note: (a) ages of 
adult members (only minors’ 
ages were shown in Health De- 
partment records), (b) occupa- 


experimental 


tions, (c) enone as judged _ 
) 


by family names, ( 
and so on. 

3. Occasional field checks to be 
sure of identity of family or of 
dwelling unit. 


mobility, 
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Households were judged as disor- 
ganized and organized by their having 
or not having to turn to community 
case work agencies or courts for help 
or correction. Two sets of three-to- 
seven-member families, thus distin- 
guished, were paired on the basis of 
family size, age and sex distribution, 
and relationships within the house- 
hold. (10, pp. 40-49 and Table II) 
The disorganized cases for which all 
needed data were available numbered 
104. Of these, 20.2% were matched 
and used. While a depletion of one- 
fifth of the potential sample during 
matching is small for this type of 
controlled research, it did seriously 
impair the size of the seven-member 
family class interval in which about 
half the total depletion occurred. 

The two sets of households were 
further group-matched (10, Tables I, 
IV, XXI and XXII, and Appendix 
C) for nationality and occupation, and 
less strictly for rent, so as to hold the 
inquiry to households of roughly com- 
parable cultural and economic back- 
grounds. So that their length of ex- 
posure to known housing conditions 
would be fairly comparable, they were 
also group-matched for numbers of 
years known at addresses in the survey 
area during the twelve year period for 
which the recorded data were studied. 
Fisher's “‘t’’ test for the hypothesis of 
zero difference between the means of 
the disorganized and control group in- 
dicated: (a) for the rent matching, 
with its small difference in mean ren- 
tals ($1.37 per month), a value of 
1.69, (b) for the occupation match- 
ing, based on broad occupational 
groupings (professional, white collar, 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled), a 
value of 1.24, and (c) for the mo- 
bility matching, with its difference of 
six-tenths of a year, a value of 1.17; 
all of which fall short of significance 
at the .05 level. The nationality 
matching (determined by family 
names) showed almost no difference 
between the two samples. The rents 
paid, being well under the area me- 
dian of $32.00 per month, place both 
groups in the lower half of the im- 
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come distribution, but for the most 
part above the lowest 10%. Detailed 
correlational analysis showed the dif- 
ferences in rental were not sufficient 
to account for the differences in the 
housing characteristics in part A of 
Table I. 


The resulting eighty-three matched 
wr one hundred and sixty-six house- 
olds, were then compared for differ- 
ences in the means of the recorded 
housing characteristics experienced by 
them in the dwellings they had resid- 
ed in. To those characteristics as po- 
tential stimuli the residents had been 
exposed not once but repeatedly (15), 
and not just in one context but in all 
the many home-centered roles they en- 
acted. 


Because of limitations imposed by 
the ex post facto research method 
used, this inquiry could not do more 
than seek to find if any “adverse” 
housing variable could be rejected, on 
the grounds that it was not a situa- 
tional element potentially operating 
among the units of the experimental 
sample and not among the controls. 
The assumption was that if the pres- 
ence or lack of one of the housing 
characteristics could possibly induce 
action or affect action resulting in so- 
cial disorganization, that possibility 
would be suggested, though not 
proven, if the difference in the means 
of the scores of the experimental and 
control groups in respect to the char- 
acteristic was found to be both statis- 
tically significant and of practical dis- 
advantage to the disorganized. Failure 
to-find such a negative difference sta- 
tistically significant, however, would 
be an indication that the given char- 
acteristic was one which was not actu- 
ally present among the effective ele- 
ments of the systems contrasted. 


Table I summarizes the findings re- 
garding differences for the sample as 
a whole. Arranged according to Fish- 
et's ““t” score for the statistical signifi- 
cance of the difference of the means, 
all but one of the fourteen physical 
housing items fall into two distinct 
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groups. First, in Section A of Table I, 


are the seven ranging from “‘t” scores 
of 4.51 to 3.23. Secondly, in Sec- 
tion C are the six from 1.60 to 0.24. 
The A characteristics have high statis- 
tical significance, below the .01 level 
in all instances and for the first five 
items at or below the .001 level. The 
null hypothesis, Xe lesser than equal to 
Xc, may therefore be rejected in re- 
spect to each of the A items. The dif- 
erences in the group were found con- 
sistently to the disadvantage of the 
disorganized, not only for the whole 
sample, but also among the sub-sam- 
ples of the three, four-, five-, six- and 
seven-member households, respectively. 


Since ‘“‘t’’ scores between 2:50 
and 3.00 may be considered as in a 
possibly significant border zone, total 
common space cannot be ignored in 
further elenisionian. Its total “‘t” 
of 2.89 indicated the total differences 
in the means of forty square feet was 
significant below the .01 level. 
But rejection of the null hypothesis 
was in this instance apparently quali- 
fied by moderate, negative correlation 
between the differences of the matched 
pairs for common space and rent, 
since the product moment r was signi- 
ficant below the .01 level. 


The statistically significant factors 
in Section A are, according to the 
third column of Table I, also the 
items for which the differences of the 
means of the matched pairs are of 
practical size or amount. A difference 
in total floor area in usable rooms 
averaging eighty-eight square feet 
throughout twelve years experience, 
especially a difference in heated 
rooms averaging a hundred feet at 
time of survey, is to a builder or 
houser a very real item in dwellings 
averaging six to seven hundred square 
feet of liveable area. (By liveable area 
is meant all space above a cellar and 
below attic eaves other than closets, 
pantries, halls, and bathrooms.) Like- 
wise, an average room count difference 
between four and a half total rooms 
and five, and particularly between two 








TABLE I. 
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MEAN SCORES ON HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS BY EXPERIMENTAL 


AND CONTROL GROUPS * 














Experi- Control Difference Fisher’s “t” 
mental Group of means _ for Signifi- 
Group =Xc cance of 
=Xe 5 tt 
5 5 
A. STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT ITEMS 
1. Average No. of Rooms per 
Family, 1939-1950 4.39 4.90 —0.51 —4.51 
2. Heated Rooms 2.06 2.64 —0.58 —3.83 
3. Average Space, 1939-1950 
(sq. ft.) 602.4 690.7 —88.3 —3.70 
4. Rooms at Survey 4.46 4.89 —0.43 —3.45 
5. Heated Space (sq. ft.) 316.9 416. —99.5 —3.43 
6. Environmental Index 
(APHA) ** —36.34 —25.68 —10.66 —3.28 
7. Space at Survey (sq. ft.)611.8 688.2 —76.4 —3.23 
B. PossiBLy SIGNIFICANT 
1. Total Common Space 
(sq. ft.) 297.5 338.6 —41.1 —2.89 
C. Irems Nor STATISTICALLY SIGNIFICANT 
1. Presence of Bath —0.21 —1.60 
2. Dwelling Unit Maintenance 
Index (APHA)** —15.67 —13.24 —2.43 —1.22 
3. Area Largest Common Room 
(sq. ft.) 172.1 176.5 —4.4 —1.01 
4. Deterioration Index 
(APHA) ** —24.72 —23.14 —1.58 —0.77 
5. Number of Common Rooms 1.94 2.11 —0.17 —0.54 
6. Structure Maintenance Index 
(APHA) ** —20.26 —19.39 —0.97 —0.24 





* 83 matched pairs of households, grouped by household size (3-7 members). 


** Based on Penalty Scores (2, Part II). 


and two and a half heated rooms, is 
a practical matter both in apartment 
management and in the possibilities 
for more or less privacy and separa- 
tion of conflicting activities. The en- 
vironmental index, combining penalty 
scores for (a) crowding of land by 
buildings, (b) mixed residential and 
business use, (c) heavy street traffic, 
and (d) distance from recreation and 
other community facilities, showed a 
difference which was sufficient to indi- 
cate the disorganized households were 
on the average experiencing at least - 
one more adverse condition than the 
households in the control group. 

For the characteristics grouped in C 
of Table I the null hypothesis cannot 


be rejected. Lack of private bath, poor 
maintenance of dwelling units and of 
structure, deterioration, size of largest 
common room, and number of com- 
mon rooms were elements regarding 
which the experience of the expeti- 
mental and control groups were not 
significantly or materially different. In 
these matters the families in the con- 
trol group in many cases were exposed 
to physical conditions similar to those 
experienced by many in the expefi- 
mental group, but did not become dis- 
organized as a result. The evidence of 
the pilot study therefore points to the 
tentative conclusion that these six 
characteristics (which include tle con- 
ventional criteria for defining sub- 
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standard housing) probably do not 
affect interaction within the family,* 
even though they may influence physi- 
cal health. These negative findings 
strongly suggest that experimental 
manipulation of these characteristics 
probably would not have a marked ef.- 
fect on the incidence of disorganiza- 
tion within households. 

If these negative findings should be 
confirmed by future research, detailed 
investigation and corrective efforts 
should then be focused upon the seven 
or eight items in A and B of Table 
I which, in view of the rejection of 
the null hypothesis, cannot be ignored 
in considering the relation of housing 
environment to social action situations 
associated with social disorganization. 
It is interesting to observe that each 
of the A and B characteristics (total 
space in the dwelling, the number of 
rooms dividing it, the amount of space 
heated in cold weather, the environ- 
mental index of the neighborhood, 
and even the total space used in com- 
mon) is related to density. In this re- 
spect it will be noted that, while most 
of these items belong to the space 
component of a density ratio, two of 
the elements in the environmental in- 
dex concern number of interacting in- 
dividuals and uses, and so belong to 
the other component of a density 
ratio. This evidence as to the statisti- 
cal significance of factors associated 
with the phenomenon of density 
points to areas where controlled ex- 
periments would be worth under- 
taking. 


‘HYPOTHESES INDICATED FOR 
FURTHER RESEARCH 


A first hypothesis suggested by our 
study is that a physical character- 
istic of housing can be an element 
present in the situations related to so- 





* The fact that housing reformers often 
use these six to define “bad” or “poor” 
housing in western urban culture may, 

wever, hint that such outward signs of 
economic circumstances are phenomena 
which, through meanings ascribed to them. 
are connected with social status aspects of 
inter-group interaction. 
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cial disorganization only if it is a fac- 
tor in a density ratio. If that hypothe- 
Sis is not rejected by further research, 
it would mean that certain physical 
elements of a situation, having little or 
no symbolic value, may operate as 
parts of social action systems in two 
distinct relational contexts, distance 
and density. Numerous sociological 
studies already make it apparent that, 
given set means of communication 
and transportation, physical distance 
bears an inverse relationship to the 
petson’s opportunities for any specific 
action. For example, in respect to 
housing and distance, Merton (14) 
and Festinger (6) have indicated that 
the physical design of circulation in 
and around dwelling structures has 
considerable influence on the occu- 
pants’ choice of friends. The other 
context would be density in terms of 
the number of people and their goals 
operating in given physical space at 
a given time. The effect of such den- 
sity can be of importance to housing 
practitioners in two ways. The first, as 
suggested in this study, concerns the 
soundness of organization of a social 
system such as a household. The sec- 
ond relates to matters of economic 
value and “‘social energy’’ as intimated 
in studies such as those of the “social 
physicists.” (16) 

But such a hypothetical statement, 
taking little account of the non-space 
component of a density ratio, is not a 
complete answer to practitioners’ 
problems. It could make a great dif- 
ference if that non-space factor in a 
density formula were the person as a 
biological individual or the social roles 
of the person. If the ratio describing 
the phenomenon of density for the 
systems studied can be properly stated 
as persons per room or space per indi- 
vidual, then the full attention of pro- 
fessional practitioners seeking to les- 
sen disorganization, and of social sci- 
entists seeking to help them, need be 
given only to finding the crowding 
tolerance levels of varying sizes of 
households and of neighborhoods. If, 
on the other hand, the density phe- 
nomenon noted here relates to social 
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roles, then corrective practice might 
usefully deal with either the physical 
space and its divisions, or the time- 
place inducements to activity of home- 
and neighborhood-centered roles. 

The first of these alternatives, re- 
lating density to number of biological 
persons in a given space, does not ap- 
pear to receive backing from a com- 
mon-sense point of view on several 
counts. If over-density in this sense 
were a stimulus to action resulting in 
social disorganization, the connection 
would probably have long ago be- 
come so certainly known as to give 
rise to some classic rule in the desi 
and selection of shelter uniform ee 
all cultures. Instead, however, persons 
in some cultures, and temporarily even 
in our own on occasion of disaster or 
vacation, live without wholesale disor- 
ganization in much more confining 
dwelling space than that here re- 
corded. Again, physical density more 
marked than that appearing in the re- 
search data occurs in many non-home 
situations where people at work or 
play continue for some periods of time 
without disorganizing effects. These 
are notably situations in which each 
person has but one or at most a few 
specific roles or functions, and those 
mostly integrated into a common in- 
terest of the group. An extreme ex- 
ample is shipboard life on long voy- 
ages, especially on submarines, where 
discipline and programming of duties 
are added ingredients. In contrast, the 
home dwelling and its premises are 
the stage for many of the most plural- 
goal, multi-role, face-to-face  situa- 
tions in modern urban culture. And 
to most parents it is at times a com- 
mon-sense observation that not all 
such interests and activities can be 
realized smoothly in the constricted 
time-space situations of some house- 
holds. So the second of these alterna- 
tives seems the more plausible to 
adopt as a second hypothesis for 
further testing, namely: The density 
relevant to the systems here observed 
is social density,Idefinable in terms of 


social or cultural roles simultaneously 
acting in given physical space. 
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Are such relational phenomena as 
distance and density a primary or sec- 
ondary type of stimulus? That is, do 
they induce social action, or may they 
merely affect social behavior otherwise 
occurring? Comparing cases to their 
matches, an examination was made of 
those households experiencing depri- 
vation over the years of one room or 
of one hundred square feet of space, 
or experiencing a disadvantage at sur- 
vey date of twelve points or more on 
the environmental index, to note the 
incidence of such deprivation or dis- 
advantage within any variety of re- 
corded disorganization. The area stu- 
died was culturally homogeneous, so 
the matching process held roughly 
constant the role factor in this opera- 
tion. If deprivation or disadvantage 
were consistently found, a hypothesis 
might be hazarded that density was 
action-inducing in res to the dis- 
organization. A uniform trend sug- 
gesting a causal relation between a 
given type of disorganization and the 
presence of such disadvantage, or the 
presence of consistent disadvantage 
among the disorganized group gener- 
ally, might have hinted that expendi- 
ture of research time on such a hypo- 
thesis was warranted. But, though the 
samples for any type of disorganiza- 
tion were statistically too small to war- 
rant any — conclusions, no uni- 
form trend appeared in the data as a 
whole. Again, while the average dif- 
ferences between the disorganized and 
control households in the items te- 
lated to density were on the whole 
statistically significant, they were not 
consistently so among the household 
size sub-samples. And on all those 
items there was a sizeable proportion 
of the matched pairs with no differ- 
ences or with differences reversed. 
Since such data suggest that the den- 
sity phenomenon through which the 
physical elements of housing may be- 
come operative does not induce the ac- 
tion leading to the resultant disorgan- 
ization, the alternative is suggested as 
a third proposition for further investi- 
gation, namely, that density affects ac 
tion otherwise stimulated and moti 








tion. 
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vated. That is, the over-density pre- 
sented by usage of housing or neigh- 
borhood space may aggravate or accel- 
erate, not cause or motivate, any ten- 
dency to disorganization in a person- 


ality or group. 







“Is such space,” the ‘vulgar or 
physiological-psychological space” of 
the physical housing and neighbor- 
hood phenomena dealt with in this 
study, ‘a basic fact for sociology?” 
(3, p. 71) If externalized space were 
in itself such a basic fact, its influence 
on social action would be uniform 
and universal. The suggestion in these 
three hypotheses seems to be that such 
space is Ss on socio-cultural 
operations for its factual aspect perti- 
nent to sociology. In sum, these hypo- 
theses support Bentley’s assertion that 
such physical or environing spaces as 
are found in housing and neighbor- 
hood enter “into constructions of so- 
cial spaces as aspects of the system in- 
stead of as Snel exterior conditions.” 
(3, p- 97) 

If these three hypotheses regarding 
over-density are validated by later re- 
search, the social applications of 
such knowledge by the several profes- 
sions concerned can be brought to bear 
flexibly upon old, not just new, hous- 
ing and neighborhoods in action to re- 
lieve or prevent undesirable over-den- 
sity. For example, if space or time 
separation could be arranged for 
members’ activities in a dwelling or, 
where that is not possible, if more of 
their energies could be channeled out- 
side the multi-foci locale of the home 
to simple-foci situations of some out- 
side groups, as suggested below, then 
the effect of the same dwellings upon 
social organization might be neutral 
or even wholesome. 


COMMENT ON INITIAL PROBLEM 


In a given sub-culture with its custo- 
marty usage of housing, occupancy reg- 
ulations of health and housing officials 
appear to be the only standards perti- 
nent to new and old housing which 
have a bearing on social disorganiza- 
tion. Pending further research, it may 
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not be in the public interest and wel- 
fare for building codes to allow con- 
struction of continually smaller dwell,- 
ing units for occupancy by households 
of given sizes, unless the public is pre- 
pared to arrange for recreation and 
other neighborhood facilities that can 
relieve the over-density that would 
otherwise result. Acting on this sug 

gestion, the Housing Association of 
Metropolitan Boston, when preparing 
the Standards of Design — Housing 
for the Elderly (13) for the Massa- 
chusetts State Housing Board, planned 
the structures, the landscaping, and 
the selection of site so that there were 
physical arrangements to relieve either 
a sense of isolation or a feeling of 
crowding. These arrangements en- 
couraged easy establishment of other 
role activities outside the economically 
necessarily small apartments. Similar 
considerations point to the problem 
caused for a municipality by any pub- 
lic or private large-scale housing 
project which does not install, main- 
tain, and staff community recreation 
facilities. Designers may want to con- 
sider the importance of division of 
space rather than the current fad o 

“free flowing space,” at least until later 
research warrants more precise guid- 
ance. Social case workers should con- 
sider various means of lessening social 
density when analyzing incipient dis 

organization cases; for example, mov- 
ing the family to larger or more di- 
vided or better-located quarters, or re- 
orienting selected home and block ac- 
tivities of the members. 

In order to develop a standardized 
norm for measuring housing ade- 
quacy, demographers might well con- 
sider refining their methods to allow 
for the relational realities of the social 
systems in which action occurs, While 
counting by heads may be informative 
for many purposes, counting by roles 
may be necessary for the construction 
of a measure of housing adequacy. 

Social workers, health officials, and 
city planners, because of their concern 
with physical health, will want to con- 
tinue to deal with certain of the hous- 
ing characteristics for which findings 
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were negative for the population here 
reported on. But, especially where 
they find relatively high physical den- 
sity in existing dwellings or neighbor- 
hoods, they may well consider the pos- 
sibility that the “bad” or disorganiz- 
ing effects of density occur in terms 
of role density. Role —- cap be 
changed without change in the dwell- 
ings and with but sii ange in the 
nei Thoods, by coordination of 
professiomat efforts of social workers 
and the municipal departments con- 
cerned with neighborhood facilities. 
Inducing those exposed to over-den- 
sity to come out of their crowded 
dwelling or block, and encouraging 
them to participate in other role ac- 
tivities, such as recreation, may re- 
lieve the frustrations which compet- 
ing role-goals in limited space-time 
can engender. There are many rea- 
sons for opening up new play and 
park areas during “Urban Renewal” 
of crowded neighborhoods. The den- 
sity findings here merely add a new 
“ounce-of-prevention” argument that 
city officials should make such areas 
available and that social agencies 
should provide some leadership in get- 
ting them used. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCE * 


ALVIN W. GOULDNER 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
University of Illinois 


Not so long ago the words “‘social 
engineer” were a term of opprobrium. 
They carried with them the suspicion 
that such a social scientist had some- 
how betrayed his vow of dispassionate 
objectivity and had sold his scientific 
heritage for a tasteless mess of popu- 
larity. This fastidious judgment was 
congenial to a stable society confident 
in the capacity of its established rou- 
tines to cope with familiar tensions. 
It made sense also in a culture which 
had an unshaken belief in progress, 
owen | and justice, and an op- 
timistic faith that each new genera- 
tion would automatically outdistance 
its predecessors. (7) As these assump- 
tions no longer appear os y 
self-evident, there emerge such prag- 
matic disciplines as disaster research, 
industrial sociology, military sociology, 
propaganda and communications re- 
search, and group dynamics — to 
mention only a few. Today, the 
growth of such organizations as 
HUMRO, RAND Corporation, The 
Air Forces Institute, a others, indi- 
cates the rapid transition to a more 
honorific and powerful place for the 
applied social sciences. 

The applied social sciences have 
shifted for themselves, growing rapid- 
ly but in a trial-and-error fashion and 
with little assistance from the theorist. 
Traditionally, sociological theory has 
ministered to the needs of pure or 
basic researches, rather than to those 
of applied research. Indeed, the cas- 
ual observer may almost think it a 
contradiction in terms to speak of a 





*The author wishes to express his ap- 
Preciation to Helen P. Gouldner for read- 
ing and suggesting revisions of an earlier 


draft of this paper, which was read at the 
panel on methodology at the September, 
1954, meetings of the American Sociologi- 
cal Society in Urbana, Illinois. 
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“methodology” of the applied social 
sciences. Yet the fact is that the ap 
plied social sciences are badly in van’ 
of such a methodology. For as a result 
of this deficiency, the very meaning 
and character of “applied social sci- 
ence” remain obscure and those con- 
cerned with it often reflexively reiter- 
ate received formulae. 

A variety of dubious assumptions, 
some explicit and some tacit, are now 
commonly made concerning the nature 
of applied social science. Unless these 
assumptions are given serious inspec- 
tion they may become sacred items of 
faith rather than serving as useful 
guides to work. They can harden into 
a B we eye sam catechism which com- 
pulsively shapes future activities in the 
applied social sciences in ways that 
prematurely preclude lines of develop- 
ment which could prove fruitful. In 
the pages that follow several such as- 
sumptions will be subjected to re-ex- 
amination. These are: (a) that an ap- 
plied social science is one which ap- 
plies the principles of pure or basic 
disciplines to practical problems; (b) 
that there is only one type of applied 
social science; (c) that applied social 
scientists cannot specify ends or values 
for their clients; (d) that resistance to 
the practical utilization of social sci- 
ence derives mainly from the inade- 
quacy of present day research methods. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE: PURE AND APPLIED 


To begin with the first assumption, 
it is all too commonly held that an ap- 
plied sociology is “nothing but” the 
application of generalizations, devel- 
oped by pure sociology, to concrete 
and practical cases. For example, in a 
seminar at Chicago University in 
1937, A. R. Radcliffe-Brown com- 
mented: “There is . . . a very close 
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relationship between theoretical natu- 
ral science and applied natural science. 
Applied science is still science .. . 
it consists of propositions, but it con- 
sists essentially in the application of 
the knowledge which belongs to theo- 
retical science to the practical prob- 
lems which are met with in the appli- 
cation of the arts.” (1) Fifteen years 
later essentially the same conception 
of applied anthropology was advanced 
by Tacel Forde at The International 
Symposium on Anthropology. (6) 
Russell Newman’s paper on “Applied 
Anthropometry” (19), at the same 
meeting, was prefaced with an ap- 
proving reference to Webster's dic- 
tionary definition of applied science as 
“using and adapting abstract princi- 
ples and theory in connection with 
concrete problems, especially with a 
utilitarian aim.” 

Though much reiterated, it would 
seem that this conception of applied 
social science is misleading if not in- 
accurate. There are in present day so- 
ciology few validated laws or broad 
generalizations; nonetheless, as the 
above comments indicate, there is a 
great acceleration of applied social sci- 
ence. There seems to be no close cor- 
relation, therefore, between the devel- 
opment of generalizations by the pure 
disciplines and the multiplication of 
opportunities for, and varieties of, ap- 
plied sociology. The applied sciences 
cannot be itfully regarded as 
springing Athena-like from the fur- 
rowed brow of the pure disciplines. 
Any metaphor which conceives of ap- 
plied social science as the offspring, 
and of the basic disciplines as parents, 
is misleading. It obscures the point 
that the applied sciences often contrib- 
ute as much to pure science as they 
receive from it. 

Perhaps the truth of the matter is 
that the applied social scientist pres- 
ently makes use of the concepts rather 


than the generalized propositions of 


pure social science. For example, an- 
thro — who have turned to ap- 


plied endeavors often begin by asking 


themselves how the concept of ‘‘cul- 


ture” can illuminate their particular 
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problem. This would seem to be the 
point that George Foster makes in his 
account of research into Latin Ameri- 
can health programs, when he com- 
ments, “The research problem was de- 
fined in the following general terms: 
how can the anthropological axiom — 
‘in order to work with a people it is 
essential to understand their culture’ 
— be translated into terms that would 
be meaningful to administrators.” (7) 
In like manner, much of market re- 
search makes more use of the concept 
of “social class,” to aid it in analyzing 
differential consuming habits, than it 
does of specific propositions about the 
behavior of social classes. Stated dif- 
ferently, applied social science seems 
to use “general orientations,” which 
focus attention on patterns of be 
havior and belief that are systemati- 
cally neglected by practical men, 
rather than using propositions which 
could generate specific hypotheses 
about this behavior. (15) 

In the standard view of the rela- 
tionship between applied and pure so- 
cial science there is the tacit assump- 
tion that the development of the ap- 
plied social sciences requires no spe- 
cial planning and theoretical analyses. 
It is assumed they possess no distinc- 
tive problems and that, with the ma- 
turation of the basic disciplines, all 
that will be required is to transfer 
their developments, like carrying 
bones from an old graveyard to a new 
one. It is in this vein that Goode 
and Hatt report that there is a “belief 
that science has best been able to 
achieve practical results when no goals 
other than those of science are consid- 
ered. Those who hold this position 
maintain that if scientists are allowed 
to pursue problems dictated purely by 
theoretical concerns, the growth 
science and hence the growth of its 
potential i a: will be served." 
(9) The thought is scarcely entet- 
tained, however, that the applied and 
pure disciplines may have differences 
in their basic interests and thus ia 
their very conceptual roots. 

It is an open question whether all 
theoretical systems or concep 
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schemes, in pure social science, have 

equal relevance and value for —_ 
social science. An applied social sci- 
ence is above all concerned with the 
iction and production of social 
and cultural change. As Thelen has 
suggested, an ve social science is 
technology and, as such, requires “‘a 
set OF principles useful to bring about 
change toward desired ends.” (26) 
Eliot ‘poe has, in fact, defined 
plied anthropology as “that aspect 
iteantions which deals with the 
description of changes in human rela- 
tions and in the isolation of the prin- 
ciples that control them. Perhaps it 
should also be emphasized that such a 
definition, by necessity, includes an ex- 
amination of those factors which re- 
strict the possibility of change in 
human organization.” (3) There is 
little doubt that the central focus of 
all the applied social sciences is on the 
problem of social and cultural change. 

In contrast, however, many of the 
current models of pure sociology have 
not developed an analysis of change, 
often having little or nothing to say 
about this. Applied social science re 
quires concepts enabling it to deal\ 
with change, while much of pure so- 
Gal science today is oriented to the | 
analysis of stable social structures in / 
their equilibrium. (17) As a result,/ 
the objectives of applied social science 
often fail to articulate with, or derive 
little aid from, the models and con- 
cepts of pure social science. In this 
connection, there is a very instructive 
ase in the work of Talcott Parsons, 
which reflects this disparity between 
the requirements of applied social sci- 
ence and current models of pure so- 
Giological theory. (20) 

In Parsons’ analysis of “The 
Problem of Controlled Institutional 
Change,” a work in applied sociology, 
he attempts to develop a strategy for 
changing conquered Germany after 
World War If. In this article Par- 
sons stresses the significance of “in- 
ternal conflicts” in Germany as a tac- 
tical lever for the production of 
change. While the equilibrium model 
Which Parsons normally uses in his 
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pure theory ignores internal tensions, 
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the problems of preparing a plan for 
changing German society apparently 
constrained Parsons to give this con- 
cept a much more salient position. 
Moreover, in this same article much 
use is made of “class” concepts — 
e.g., in appraising the vulnerable posi- 
tion of the Junkers or in planning to 
modify the recruiting pattern of the 
German civil service — although 
such concepts are normally but little 
stressed in his pure equilibrium the- 
ory. There is, then, a strong sugges- 
tion in Parsons’ work that the con- 
ag requirements of even his own 
efforts in applied sociology were not 
well served by his own model of pure 
theory.* It seems evident that the 
needs of an applied social science, 
which must above all cope with social 
change, are not met by all models of 
present-day pure theory. An applied 
social science cannot, therefore, be re- 
garded as entailing the simple trans- 
fer of either the established proposi- 
tions or the concepts of pure science 
to practical purposes. Even if a oe: | 
mature basic social science existed, 
the applied social sciences might still 
be handicapped if the former failed to 
be organized around concepts and 
models useful to the applied fields, 
and particularly if it failed to focus 
centrally on the problem of change. 
The suspicion that the applied be- 
havior sciences do suffer from this 
handicap grows stronger if attention 
is directed to one crucial case: name- 
ly, that what is — the most suc- 
cessful of the applied psychologies, 
psychoanalysis, did not develop by 
way of transferring the established 





*It needs to be pointed out, however, 
that Parsons’ work on “The Problem of 
Controlled Institutional Change’’ was com- 
leted before the maturation of his equili- 
rium model. This, however, is not the 
case with respect to his interesting piece on 
““*McCarthyism’ and American Social Ten- 
sion” (The Yale Review, Winter, 1955), 
which is also, I believe, vulnerable to a 
similar interpretation. Moreover, the for- 
mer article on Germany was also clearly 
divergent from the pure voluntaristic mo- 
del which Parsons had earlier formulated 
in his Structure of Social Action. 
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principles of pure academic psychol- 
ogy to clinical problems. It seems in- 
stead to have been marked, from its 
very inception, by conceptual and 
theoretical innovations.* 


Let there be no mistake about the 
meaning here: it is mot being said 
that a Oy social sciences should not 
use or have not used the general prin- 
ciples and concepts of the basic dis- 
ciplines. They may and have done so 
where they could. The actual relation 
between applied and basic social sci- 
ence is an empirical problem; we need 
many detailed case histories ms. 
these relations as they have developed. 
Such researches, however, would be 
sorely misguided if they accepted the 
pat assumption now current concern- 
ing these relations as their guiding 
hypothesis. The following may in- 
stead be regarded as more favored 
hypotheses: (a) — social scien- 
tists are more likely to use the con- 
cepts than the generalized proposi- 
tions of their basic discipline. (b 
Not all concepts or theoretical models 
of pure social science are equally use- 
ful to applied social scientists. (c) 
Applied social scientists will more 
likely borrow from their basic discip- 
lines those concepts and theoretical 
models which aid them in understand- 
ing or producing changes. (d)» When 
the basic discipline does not provide 
theoretical systems or concepts aiding 
the applied social scientist to deal with 
change, the latter will develop these 
himself. (5) These new concepts 
will, in turn, exert pressure to produce 
modifications in the theories of the 
basic disciplines. 

What implications follow from this 
analysis of the relations between pure 
and applied social science? Among 
others, it would seem that any discour- 
agement of applied social science on 
the ground that it should not run too 





* Psychoanalysis of course established 
its own pure theoretical model of substan- 
tive psychology, but this was based upon 
and largely derived from its applied clini- 
cal interests. As Freud sometimes stressed, 
his pure theory derived from his practical 
experience as a clinician. 
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far ahead of pure science, and that its 
own development should await prior 
conceptual maturation of the pure sci- 
ences, is ill-advised. The applied s0. 
cial scientist cannot assume that theo- 
retical guidance and aid will always 
derive from the efforts of the pure so- 
cial scientist; he must be trained and 
prepared to make his own theoretical 
innovations. For unless he does s0, 
his work may be in some ways im- 
ded — even if it is in other ways 
aided — by the pure scientist, and 
especially by the latter's inclination to 
neglect the theory of social change. 


One such theoretical innovation al- 
ready attributable to applied behavioral 
scientists is the concept of “resistance 
to change.” (8, 11) This is a concept 
which has derived largely from the 
work of the Freudians in psychology 
and the Marxians in food , both 
of them preeminently applied discip- 
lines. Similarly, it is notable that the 
concept of “informal organization” 
emerged out of work in applied in- 
dustrial sociology, where it was em- 
ployed to account for resistances to in- 
dustrial change.* Thus, in the West- 
ern Electric study, Roethlisberger and 
Dickson comment that the social func- 
tion of the informal organization 
among the “bank wiremen”’ served to 
“protect the group from outside inter- 
ference by Sualiading a strong fe- 
sistance to change, or threat of change. 
oo oe 

Our analysis also has implications 
for the pure social scientist as well. 
Not only does it reinforce him in his 
efforts to develop a — of social 
change, but it also specifically indi- 
cates one further way in which this 
can be done. It has been suggested 
that applied social scientists are con 
pruat g to develop concepts useful in 





*I am, of course, aware that the concept 
of the “informal group” is now widely 
regarded as a “rediscovery” of the concept 
of the “primary group.” 


overstates the continuity between the two 
concepts and fails to take as problematic 
the differences between the two, differences 
which are significant precisely in the com 
text of an applied sociology. 





This, however, . 
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the analysis of social change. It fol- 
lows, then, that the pure social scien- 
tist may well derive some cues, for the 
formulation of a theory of change, by 
keeping abreast of and by making a 
dose analysis of developments in ap- 
lied fields. For by doing so, he may 
identify useful conceptual innovations 
which have ‘‘spontaneously” emerged 
there. Indeed, this already seems to 
have been done by Parsons, who has 
given a central place to the concept of 
“resistance to change” in his pure the- 
ory of social change. (21) 


ENGINEERING AND CLINICAL 
SOCIOLOGY 


There is a second key assumption 
which seems to shape the growth of 
the applied social sciences. While it 
is never explicitly stated, it is none- 
theless of considerable influence. This 
assumption seems to be that there is 
but one type of, or one model for, ap- 
plied social science. In the pages that 
follow the suggestion will be made 
that there are at least two significantly 
different models available for applied 
social science, the “engineering” and 
the “clinical,” and an attempt will be 
made to clarify a few of their under- 
lying differences. 

The distinction between an engin- 
eeting and a clinical approach can be 
considered initially by inspecting a 
typical case, derived from my own ex- 
perience, of an engineering research 
in the social sciences. An industrial 
concern contracts with a “management 
consulting” firm to conduct an em- 
ployee attitude survey among its own 
employees. The stated aims of this re- 
satch are to determine whether em- 
ployees are satisfied with their work- 
ing conditions, hours, wages, or super- 
"sors. By and large, the consulting 
itm consents to do this on the terms 
pecified by the hiring company. In 

end, the consultant conveys a re- 
port to the company which indicates 
the percentage of employees who are 
utisfied with their wages, their super- 
"sion, or their chances for promotion. 
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Not uncommonly, this report may also 
include some recommendations for 
changes in the company’s labor rela- 
tions policies. Usually, the company 
management invites the consultant to 
a discussion concerning the implica- 
tions of these findings. Then, after a 
decent interval, the report may be 
quietly interred in that great grave- 
yard of creativity, the filing room. Al- 
though crudely outlined, this is prob- 
ably a representative history of the 
engineering type of applied social re- 
search. It is often with such a case in 
mind that people discuss the “gap be- 
tween research and policy-making.” 

Notice that in the above example 
the consulting “engineer” has con- 
ceived and completed his assignment 
largely in terms formulated by his 
client. The consultant has failed to 
ask himself just why it was that the 
company management requested this 
survey in the first place; what kinds 
of problems produced a felt need for 
such a research among the company 
people; and will these problems per- 
sist even after the proposed survey is 
successfully completed according to 
management's prescriptions? 

Many industrial sociologists would 
concur in believing that, underlying a 
request for an employee attitude sur- 
vey, there usually exist a number of 
vaguely sensed tensions. For example, 
there has probably been some attenu- 
ation of informal communication be- 
tween management and the worker. In 
short, the employee attitude survey 
may well serve as a functional equiva- 
lent for informal networks of com- 
munication which have deteriorated. 

Such a survey, however, usually 
does little to alert the client to the 
existence of this underlying problem. 
Still less does the survey mend the 
ruptured informal channels, however 
much it supplies reliable data about 
employee attitudes. Indeed, the sur- 
vey now makes it easier to continue 
operation despite the breakdown in 
informal organization. To that extent, 
then, the survey paradoxically pre- 
serves the very tensions which brought 
it into existence. 
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Again, an employee survey may also 
be used as a way of outflanking the 
union, by making it seem that man- 
agement is better (because “‘scientifi- 
cally”) informed than the union lead- 
ers about the workers’ feelings. In 
this case, one of the tensions promot- 
ing the research was a cleavage be- 
tween management and the union. 
Here, once again, the tension is in no 
way mitigated by the use of the sur- 
vey. If anything, the union feels in- 
creasingly threatened as a result of the 
research, and labor-management ten- 
sions are heightened rather than cur- 
tailed. 

In contrast with these procedures, 
we may take a recent study in applied 
anthropology as a case which approxi- 
mates, if it does not fully conform to, 
the clinical model. This is a project 
reported by Alan Holmberg which in- 
volved an Indian community in Peru, 
Hacienda Vicos. “When we first be- 
gan to work at Vicos,” writes Holm- 
berg, “we soon discovered that one of 
the principal causes of in-group strife 
among the Indians was disagreements 
and fights over the ownership of cat- 
tle. . . . In view of this, it occurred 
to us — as it had apparently not oc- 
curred to the Indians — that one of 
the best ways in which to solve this 
problem would be to initiate a pro- 
gram of branding. This was suggest- 
ed to the Indian leaders who heartily 
agreed, as did the people themselves 
with whom we discussed this matter 
in a general assembly.” (10) 

Branding irons were then made and 
offers of assistance were advanced. At 
first few takers were found, where- 
upon the matter was again discussed 
with the Indian leaders. Only after 
the wealthier leaders themselves con- 
sented to have their own cattle brand- 
ed did others follow suit. Finally, 
through this means, community dis- 
putes concerning ownership of cattle 
were eliminated. 

Even from this brief account certain 
contrasts between the clinical and en- 
gineering models are already evident. 
Most importantly, the “clinicians’’ at 
Hacienda Vicos did not assume, as 
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had the “engineers” in the manage. 
ment consulting firm, that their 
clients’ own formulation of their 
problem could be taken at face value. 
Instead the clinicians took their 
clients’ complaints and self-formula- 
tions as only one among a number of 
“symptoms” useful in helping them 
to arrive at their own diagnosis of 
the clients’ problems. In the em- 


ployee attitude study, the engineers 
studied what they were told to; at 
Hacienda Vicos, the clinicians made 
their own independent identification 
of the group’s problems. 


THE ““VALUE-FREE” ASSUMPTION 


Although this is only one differ. 
ence between the engineers and clini- 
cians, it is an extremely significant 
one. It is significant, above all, be- 
cause it makes us re-examine one of 
the most cherished assumptions guid- 
ing work in the applied social sci- 
ences. This is the assumption that so- 
cial science, pure or applied, cannot 
formulate and specify ends for its 
client group. Legitimated by refer- 
ences to the conceptions of a “value- 
free” social science, which were ad- 
vanced by Max Weber and John 
Stuart Mill, many applied social scien- 
tists have claimed that all they can 
properly do is to study the diverse 
consequences of different policies, ot 
to suggest efficient means for the real- 
ization of ends already specified by 
their client. (25) , 

The important questions concerning 
this assumption are pragmatic ones: 
To what extent does it truly describe 
the work of applied social scientists? 
To what extent does it provide cleat 
and unambiguous directives for their 
actual operations? Is this assumption 
likely to be as congenial to engineers 
as to clinicians? There are many 
problems which the applied social sc 
entist confronts for which this 4 
sumption, treated as a directive, pfo- 
vides no solutions. And there are 
many operations in which the applied 
social scientist engages which this a&- 
sumption, treated as a description, 
does not accurately portray. 
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For example, in the event of em- 
ma by a client whose values dif- 
er from those of the group whom the 
applied scientist is asked to change, 
with whose values and to whose ends 
shall the scientist conform? If the 
work of industrial sociologists exhi- 
bits little uncertainty in this matter, the 
wotk of applied anthropologists em- 
loyed by colonial governments evi- 
ies considerable uneasiness and 
perplexity. (5) Furthermore, suppose 
the client does not know what his 
vilues are, or suppose he does not 
know in what priority to order his 
values? As sociologists very well 
know, this is a cultural condition 
which is very likely to give rise to all 
manner of tensions for the client. Is 
the applied scientist to deny assistance 
in these matters, to refuse to help his 
dient formulate his values and goals, 
under the justification that his is a 
value-free science? And if he does 
tid his client in specifying his ends 
— as evidenced for example by the 
work at Hacienda Vicos — then is the 
sientist giving more than “lip serv- 
ice” to the postulate that he should 
| not specify ends for his client? 

Again, what of the client who pur- 
f sues values which may be somewhat 
incompatible — e.g., desegregation 

ws. political stability? (28) Should 
f tot the applied social scientist some- 
how indicate that the client’s own val- 
ues may be somewhat incompatible 
and that this incompatibility may be 
generating tensions for him? And if 
the applied scientist does these things, 
ishe not then influencing the values 
of his client group? If the postulate 
of a value-free social science is not 
am accurate description of what ap- 
plied social scientists do, and, above 
ill, if this postulate is not transalata- 
ble into clear-cut, unambiguous, oper- 
tional directives, facilitating the ap- 
plied scientist’s solution of his profes- 
sional problems, then the pa it- 
slf — if not operationally meaning- 

— would seem to be in need of 
consideration respecification. This is 
fot to imply that the postulate, as 
Presently formulated, is totally use- 
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less. For the postulate of a value- 
free social science may be most use- 
ful as an ideological mechanism. 
That is, it may successfully serve the 
social scientist as an instrument of 
status defense, deflecting the suspi- 
cions of client groups who fear that 
the social scientist wishes to impose 
his own values upon them and is a 
silent competitor for administrative 
power. (13) 

In any event, engineers and clini- 
cians among applied social scientists 
seem to differ with respect to their 
interpretation of the value-free postu- 
late. The clinician is less likely to 
take his client’s own values as given, 
and he establishes a relation with the 
client in which they may legitimately 
come up for re-examination in the 
light of their connection with the 
client’s problems. 


There are many other respects in 
which clinician and engineer appar- 
ently differ and, in the remaining 
space, only a few of these can be ex- 
amined. It will have been noted that 
the “clinicians” at Hacienda Vicos 
carefully consulted with all who 
would be affected by their diagnosis 
and proposed remedy of that com- 
munity’s problems. In contrast, the 
management “engineers” conferred 
with only one segment of the group, 
namely, the top echelon; they did not 
consult with the workers. 


One reason for this difference is 
the differing anticipations which clini- 
cians and engineers have concernin 
client resistance to their findings, oat 
their differing interpretations of the 
sources of this resistance. The engin- 
eer fatalistically assumes that resist- 
ance to his findings is not his legiti- 
mate problem and, at worst, is due to 
the present deficiéncies of his own re- 
search methods. He expects that in- 
evitable improvements in research 
methods will sooner or later dissipate 
this resistance. (16) The clinician, 
however, assumes that — pro- 
duced by even the most perfect re- 
search technologies will continue to 
meet with resistance. He assumes that 
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this resistance is his problem and that 
he has a responsibility for coping 
with it. 


ASSUMPTIONS CONCERNING 
RESISTANCE 


Without doubt inadequate research 
impairs the relations between applied 
social scientists and their clients, lead- 
ing to many failures in the practical 
use of social science. But the client's 
resistance to social science findings is 
undoubtedly motivated by many con- 
siderations. Today no one is able to 
weight the various factors contributing 
to breakdowns in the scientist-client 
relationship. It is well known, how- 
ever, that there are important cases 
where this breakdown cannot be at- 
tributed to the dereliction of the re- 
searcher or to the inadequacies of his 
research technology. This becomes evi- 
dent when a research technology is 
employed in two comparable settings. 
In one case it is given successful ap- 
plication, and its findings are used a 
the client. In another very similar 
setting, however, this same research 
method will be employed but its find- 
ings are ignored and go unused. This 
seems to have been the case with per- 
sonnel research which was setenliiie 
conducted and fully utilized by the 
Army Air Force during World War 
II, while the Navy made very little 
application of the personnel research 
which had been conducted for it. 
(23) 

The experience of other applied 
disciplines also suggests, unfortunate- 
ly, that the utilization of their find- 
ings is by no means entirely depend- 
ent upon their validity. It is note- 
worthy that physicians have sometimes 
been quite successful in securing ac- 
ceptance of certain of their recom- 
mendations which were far from well 
validated and which, in fact, they 
themselves later rejected. For exam- 
ple, American doctors persuaded many 
parents to feed their infants on a rig- 
orous and regular time schedule, say 
once every three hours, and even suc- 
ceeded in diffusing this practice to cer- 
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tain parts of Latin America. Yet, 
later, the medical profession maintain. 
ed that infants should be placed on a 
“demand schedule” and be fed as they 
wished. It seems evident that, in the 
case of personnel research, its scien- 
tific adequacy was not sufficient to se- 
cure its equal utilization in all cases, 
while the inadequacy of earlier infant 
feeding research was not sufficient to 
prevent its utilization. 

Pure and applied scientists alike 
may be relied upon to improve their 
research technologies and, with this, 
the scope and reliability of their find- 
ings. By itself, however, this will not 
solve the utilization problem and will 
not automatically guarantee that these 
findings are successfully put to use. Ap- 
plied social science does have to con- 
tend with a kind of client resistance 
which has nothing to do with the de- 
ficiencies of scientific research. As sug- 
gested by the situation at Hacienda 
Vicos, clinicians, unlike engineers, 
fully anticipate and systematically pre- 
pare to cope with such client resist- 
ance. 

They never suppose that client re- 
sistance is solely, or even mainly, rein- 
forced by the researcher's ignorance or 
incompetence. It is clear, for exam- 
ple, that we do know a great deal 
about certain fields, for example, 
about criminology and penology, not 
to speak of ethnic discrimination and 
prejudice. Nonetheless, it also pain- 
fully clear that this knowledge is 
grudgingly put to use, if at all. In- 
deed, it may well be true, as some psy- 
chiatric clinicians avow, that the 
nearer the social scientist approaches 
to the nerve centers of his client's 
— the more resistant the client 

comes. 

There are many reasons for resist- 
ance to the findings of social research, 
other than those residing in the de- 
fects of the research itself. One rea 
son may be, as the Freudians and oth- 
ers have insisted, that the client actu- 
ally derives certain satisfactions of 
gains from his disturbances. As a fe- 
sult, he is not entirely and single- 
mindedly ready to accept knowledge 
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which exerts pressure to remedy these 

blems. Another reason may be that 
the research itself may serve as one or 
another form of defense mechanism. 
In brief, the client sometimes under- 
takes a research so that he does not 
have to solve certain problems, and so 
that he need not change. In this case, 
the very conduct of research provides 
participation in a problem-solving 
ceremonial. It is a ritual particularly 
pleasing to the consciences of men 
reared in a rational tradition. More- 
over, it provides a publicly evident 
token of the client’s good faith and of 
his sincere interest in resolving the 
problem. But it does not inevitably 
entail the client’s commitment to the 
conclusions of the research, or to the 
recommendations for change which 
may be proposed. 

Kenneth Burke, a gifted sociologist 
who obstinately calls himself a literary 
critic, has termed this pattern of re- 
sistance the “Hamletic strategy.” 
Named after the Great Procrastinator, 
this pattern of resistance is one in 
which the very preparations for action 
are transmuted into devices for post- 
poning action. Nor is this always a 
matter of unconscious resistance. As 
Burke reminds us, “we may note how 
legislatures regularly adopt the ‘Ham- 
letic’ strategy as a way to avoid em- 
barrassing decisions. For if you would 
forestall a final vote on a measure, 
and would do so in the best ‘scienti- 
fi’ spirit, you need but appoint a 
committee empowered to find more 
facts on the subject.” (2) 

In attempting to account for the re- 
sistance to social science findings and 
the failure to utilize them fully for 
ptactical purposes, some emphasis has 
recently been placed on the status of 
the social scientist, which is often 
lower than his client’s. The point has 
been well made that “‘other th 


ings be- 


ing equal, the amount of utilization is 
likely to increase with esteem for a 
science and its practitioners.” (23) 
While this is undoubtedly correct, 
nonetheless it must be understood 
that the social scientist has a complex 
social role which involves much more 
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than hierarchical qualities such as 
prestige, power, or class. This role 
consists of a culturally standardized 
complex of expectations and defini- 
tions of function, which leads the so- 
cial scientist to develop his relation- 
—_ with clients in specific ways. To 
understand peepee the failure to use 
social science findings, it would seem 
useful to examine not only the social 
scientist's prestige but the other as- 
pects of his role as well, his role con- 
ceptions, and the resultant patterns of 
interaction with his client. It may be 
useful, therefore, to examine some of 
the differences between the clinical 
and engineering models, in terms of 
the varying role definitions which they 


entail. 
THE ENGINEERING MODEL 


Up to the present, the dominant 
role definitions of researcher and pol- 
icy-maker, adopted by most sociolo- 
gists, have been cast in the classic 
utilitarian majld. That is, the policy- 
maker defines his difficulties as deriv- 
ing from inadequate knowledge. He 
formally operates on the assumption 
that, if he only had greater knowl- 
edge, his problems would capitulate. 
It is with this in mind, presumably, 
that he calls upon the applied sociolo- 
gist. The policy-maker also tends to 
assume that the inadequacy of his 
knowledge is somehow accidental or 
a matter of neglect. He rarely enter- 
tains the dismaying thought that his 
very ignorance may be functional to 
him. 

The aoeind sociologist who accepts 
such a definition of his client’s role is 
more likely to conform to the engi- 
neering model and to define himself, 
in turn, as the bearer of facts and fig- 
ures. He assumes that the client really), 
wants to solve the problems of which7 
he complains. The engineering socio- 
logist recognizes, of course, that he has 
a job of “communication” to do. But ¢ 
the engineering sociologist is prone to 
regard this communication as well 
done if he reduces his report to four- 
teen-word sentences and mimeographs 
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it neatly on multi-colored paper. As 
Wilbur Schramm puts it, ‘Utilization 
is sometimes thought of as a process 
of ‘telling people’ — writing better 
pamphlets, drawing better charts, 
making more and better teaching 
films, cranking up the transmitters of 
the mass media. This is clearly an in- 
adequate picture.” (23) Inadequate 
though it is, this is very much the way 
in which the engineers among the ap- 
plied social scientists approach the 
problem of the utilization of social 
science. It is a fascinating anomaly 
that, while utilitarianism has been ex- 
punged from the theories of most so- 
ciologists, utilitarian assumptions such 
as those above still remain deeply em- 
bedded in their own role relations 
with clients. Their heads protrude 
into the twentieth century, but they 
shall remain among the half-born so 
long as their feet are still rooted in 
the nineteenth century. 

The role conceptions of applied so- 
cial scientists are, of course, still very 
much in flux and are taking new 
shapes as they are subjected to new 
client pressures and temptations. Un- 
aware that the utilization process is, 
as Schramm calls it, a two-way hook- 
up, the engineers are particularly vul- 
nerable to an unwitting redefinition of 
their roles in ways which obliterate 
their professional distinctiveness and 
identity. 

Thus one finds the “policy scien- 
tists” taking over whole the military 
language of their clients, or would-be 
clients, and talking, for example, 
about the need for “intelligence” 
rather than for information or data. 
(14) The general tone of their writ- 
ing has the atmosphere of a military 
staff issuing urgent directives, mobil- 
izing resources, and preparing for bat- 
tle. Their rediscovery that ours is 
“one world” takes on the flavor of 
geopolitics; their insistence upon 
“time factors” is devoid of the hu- 
manism of the historian and has, in- 
stead, the perspective of the tactician. 
Their new self-images apparently em- 
phasize tough-mindedness, worldli- 


ness, and realism, which are well ori- 
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ented to the military crisis of our time 
and well - “ for interaction with 
a military elite. It is another and 
more doubtful matter, however, 
whether these new self-images of the 
engineering sociologists are equally 
valuable for the development of an 
independent and self-conscious social 
science, pure or applied. 


THE CLINICAL MODEL 


A point has now been reached 
where some of the characteristics of 
the clinical model can be brought into 
sharper focus. There are a great vari- 
ety of such characteristics which need 
to be clarified; here, however, the 
linical model will only be considered 
as a social system, particularly as it is 
expressed in its distinctive role rela- 
tions with clients. (12, 27) (a) From 
an engineering standpoint, the prob- 
lems as formulated by the client 
are usually taken at face value; the 
engineer tends to assume that his 

ient is willing to reveal the prob- 
ems which actually beset him. The 
clinical sociologist, however, makes 

| his own independent diagnosis of the 
{client’s problems. He assumes that 
the problems as formulated by the 
client may often have a defensive sig- 
nificance and may obscure, rather than 
reveal, the client’s tensions. Not only 
does the clinician assume that the 
client may have some difficulty in for- 
mulating his own problems but he as- 
sumes, further, that such an inability 
may in some sense be motivated, and 
that the client is not entirely willing 
to have these problems explored of 
remedied. The clinician, therefore, 
does not take his client's formulations 
at their face value, any more than he 
does comments made by an ordinary 
interviewee; but he does use them as 
points of departure in locating the 
client’s latent problems. As Emile 
Durkheim (who more than any 
other classical sociologist used a clini- 
cal model) remarked: “ . . . a sick 
man faultily interprets the feelings 
that he experiences and most often at- 
tributes them to a cause which is not 














slings 


is not 
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ihe true one. But these feelings, such) 
is they are, have their interest, and 
the clinician notes them with great 
are and takes them seriously. They 
we an element in the diagnosis, and 
an important one . . . he is not indif- 
ferent as to where they are felt, when | 
they began.” (4) 
(b) The engineer focusses largely 
m his relations with those from 
vhom he secures the information nec- 
esary to fill his order. He is con- 
emed, for example, about problems 
of sampling, questionnaire design, or 
interviewing technology largely as 
these affect his data collection from 
rspondents. In contrast, the clinical 
aologist takes his relationship with 
his client as seriously as he does his | 
lations with interviewees. The clini-/ 
dan does not allow his relationship 
with his client to be governed by the 
il-too-common ‘“‘come back and see 
me when you've done something” ap- 
proach. He attempts to arrange his 
lationship with a client so as to se- 
are the Pitter’s consent to examine 
the underlying problems of his group. 
(c) The engineering sociologist ex- 
ps his findings to be accepted by 
is client, and particularly so if they 
hve been acquired in conformity 
with the best canons of scientific re- 
vatch. The clinical sociologist, how- 
wer, expects his clients to resist his 
findings, perhaps because “‘he that in- 
creaseth se edge increaseth sor- 
tw.” The engineering sociologist as- 
umes that his relationship with his 
dient is regulated by the postulate 
that ignorance is evil, and knowledge 
power; and that men unequivocally 
prefer enlightenment to ignorance. 
Writing in what may be regarded as 
a engineering vein, E. A. Shils com- 
ments, “Truth is always useful to 
who exercise power, regardless 
of whether they wish to share that 
uth with those over whom their 
power is exercised... .” (24) This is 
"ty dubious. Men in power are not 
metely technicians, concerned solely 
bout the use of effective means to 
tir ends; they are also politicians, 





®mmitted to morally tinged precepts 
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and symbols, and striving like all 
other men to maintain a decent self- 
image. (18) Truths which are incon- 
sistent with their own self-images are 
demoralizing and thus, in this very 
real sense, by no means “useful” to 
them. By assuming that his client 
wishes to learn the truth, the engi- 
neering sociologist has confused an 
ethical imperative with a description 
of the learning process. When the 
applied sociologist recognizes that he 
has the problem of helping his client 
learn something, and when he recog- 
nizes that learning is not accomplish- 
ed by fact-finding or “communica- 
tion” techniques alone, then he is on 
his way to becoming a clinician. Un- 
like the engineer, the clinician seeks 
to identify the specific sources of the 
client’s resistance to his findings and 
he attempts to develop and learn new 
skills enabling him to cope with his 
resistance. 

It needs to be underscored that 
these are only a few of the differences 
between an engineering and clinical 
sociology. It should also be remem- 
bered that there has been a focus on 
their differences, and a resultant neg- 
lect of the similarities which they both 
share as applied sociologies. What 
has been attempted were approximate 
models of the clinical and engineering 
yy any given piece of ap- 
plied sociology may therefore possess 
some characteristics of both models. 
Furthermore, despite this writer’s in- 
terest in the clinical model, it should 
not be supposed that he sees no value 
in the engineering model and no dif- 
ficulties in the clinical. If the en- 
gineer lacks a sophisticated conception 
of the client relation and an adequate 
appreciation of the depth and mean- 
ing of client resistance, the clinician 
KL ge | lacks a sophisticated concep- 
tion of research design and technol- 
ogy. Moreover, one may well be con- 
cerned about the practical possibilities 
of securing client acceptance of the 
clinical model in relations with groups 
— as distinct from individuals — and 
particularly with large scale organiza- 
tions. Undoubtedly there are impor- 
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tant difficulties here, but as the work 
proceeding at the Tavistock Institute 
suggests, not insurmountable ones. 


An applied sociology has much to 
learn from the clinical disciplines. It 
should not be assumed, however, as is 
so often done these days, that the only 
clinical discipline which can usefully 
serve as a concrete model is psycho- 
analysis. There is much to be ae 
from it, particularly if it is constantly 
borne in mind that psychoanalysis is 
an applied psychology. As sociolo- 
gists we are interested only in bor- 
rowing elements which are properly 
applicable to the analysis of groups, 
or for the development of change-in- 
ducing relations with them. 


Physical medicine itself, or bac- 
teriology, to name only two other clin- 
ical disciplines, may be just as valu- 
able as psychoanalysis for the develop- 
ment of a clinical sociology. What 
we happen to know best is not neces- 
sarily what we can best use. Nor 
should it be supposed that a clinical 
sociology is characterized primarily by 
the use of one or another therapeutic 
device, such as “consultative” or ‘‘non- 
directive” methods. Such devices are 
probably better suited to a clinical 
than an engineering sociology. The 
clinicians’ basic commitment, how- 
ever, is not to a particular therapeutic 
technique, but, rather, to a distinctive 
role definition. In short, a clinical dis- 
cipline is not as such a psychological 
discipline, nor is it distinguished by a 
cultish commitment to any specific 
change-agent. 

In fine, then, it has been proposed 
that applied sociology can profit by 
deliberately modeling itself, particu- 
larly its strategy of client relations, on 
the several clinical disciplines and by 
adapting them to its own needs. To 
do so effectively, however, it will have 
to examine sefectively and to codify 
systematically the elements of clinical 
activity in the variety of disciplines 
where they are presently employed. In 
this way, we may yet fashion a new 
branch of applied sociology, a clinical 
sociology, which can aid in mending 
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the rift between the policy maker and 
the social scientist and in helping 
groups in their time of trouble. 
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titudinal correlates of class position— 
as assigned by the researcher or desig- 
nated by the respondent — has pro- 
vided an empirical base permitting a 
“social psychology of social classes.” 
(3, 8) This paper is addressed to a 
neglected aspect of that social psychol- 
ogy, namely, the “meaning” for indi- 
viduals and groups of the nature of 
the stratification system and of their 
particular place in it. More specifically, 
in this paper we intend to explore the 
ways in which groups perceive the dy- 
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namics of their social class system as 
measured by their opinions about the 
interests of the participating classes 
and the ways in which those interests 
lead to social harmony or conflict. 
This is, then, a study which in the 
classical literature of sociology would 
be called an investigation into “class 
consciousness,” but which we, because 
of the ambiguity in the meaning of 
that term (7), prefer to speak of as a 
study of “images of class relations.” 

The setting to which our data re- 
late is the Soviet Union. Although of- 
ficial dogma holds that class relations 
in the USSR are profoundly different 
from those in “capitalist” countries 
and that the nation is approaching a 
classless society, there is ample evi- 
dence that Soviet social structure in- 
cludes a fully elaborated social class 
system which in its broad outlines is 
very much like that in the United 
States and other Western industrial 
societies. (9) The data on class im- 
ages come from 2,719 former Soviet 
citizens who in 1950 completed a de- 
tailed written questionnaire about 
their attitudes od experiences in So- 
viet society in the period preceding 
Soviet entry into World War II. The 
questionnaire was completely anony- 
mous, and it was repeatedly stressed 
that its purpose was scientific study 
of Soviet society by an academic re- 
search team.* Filling out the ques- 
tionnaire was entirely voluntary, but 
since it required the better part of a 
day respondents were paid for their 
time. Three-quarters completed the 
questionnaires while in displaced per- 
sons camps in Germany, and the re- 
mainder were reached through refugee 
organizations in the New York and 
Boston areas to which they had emi- 
grated. 


We cannot here discuss details of 
the sample, which may be found else- 


* This was one phase of the work of 
the field teams of the Harvard Project on 
the Soviet Social System (1) which was 
known to most of the refugees through 
newspaper accounts of its. work in the 
refugee press and as a result of its exten- 
sive earlier program of oral interviewing. 
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where (1, 6, 10), except to note, with 
particular reference to the problem 
examined in this paper, that, with the 
exception of the Party elite, each ma- 
jor social class generally recognized to 
exist in Soviet society is strongly rep. 
resented. No claim is made for the 
representativeness of this sample to 
the Soviet population, nor of the sub- 
groups to their parent sub-groups 
inside the Soviet Union. There 
is actually strong internal evidence to 
support the opinion that on the topic 
of class situation these respondents 
give answers the pattern of which — 
although perhaps not the absolute per- 
centage levels — is probably very 
close to what would Ee offered by 
respondents of comparable social class 
status in the Soviet Union if they 
could be freely interviewed and could 
freely answer. This applies both with 
regard to their reporting of objective 
differentiation such as salary — which 
has been checked against official scales 
— and to subjective differentiation, 
such as satisfaction on the job — 
which, of course, can be validated only 
on the basis of expectations resting on 
our theory of industrial social struc- 
ture and evidence on job satisfaction 
in other comparable industrial socie- 
ties. For the purposes of this study, 
however, it is sufficient that the sam- 
~~ is internally differentiated on class 
ines into groups large enough to pet- 
mit us to explore similarities and dif- 
ferences in their perception of social 
class relations within the Soviet 
Union. We leave for our conclusions 
an assessment of the probabilities that 
such similarities and differences as we 
find within our sample also exist in 
the parent Soviet population. 

The distinction between sub-grow 
in the sample is based on self-identit- 
cation, that is, the respondent placed 
himself on a check list of social 
groups including Party-Soviet appaté 
tus, intelligentsia, white collar em 
ployee, skilled worker, ordinary work- 
er, and collective farmer. Respondents 
were not forced to accept this list, and 
were urged to write in any designé 
tion they chose if those offered did 
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not suit. The meaningfulness of these 
categories to the respondents is af- 


firmed by the fact that only 4% 
chose other designations, mainly that 
of “student,” favored by many young 

ple, and only 8% did not know or 

id not answer at all. Further, with 
regard to the “meaningfulness” of 
these responses, we note that they are 
very highly correlated with occupa- 
tion and education. 

To these respondents we put sev- 
etal questions soliciting their views 
about the situation of and inter-rela- 
tions among social classes in Soviet 
society. Of the questions in that set, 
this paper deals with only three items 
we regard as forming a coherent unit, 
namely those on “fair shares,” “‘coin- 
idence of interest,” and inter-group 
“harm.” The four classes whose situ- 
ation was evaluated were the “‘intelli- 
gentsia,” “employees,” “workers,” and 
“peasants,” and a fifth group which 
we did not regard as a class in the 
same sense but which we added for a 
complex of methodological and other 
teasons, namely the Communist 
"Party personnel.” Since there were 
only twelve cases who identified with 
the Party-Soviet apparatus, they were 
induded with the intelligentsia; and 
since there was no opposite number to 
the skilled workers among the classes 
waluated, in order to simplify the 
ptesentation those in that identifica- 
tion group (283 cases) have not been 
included in this analysis. Those who 
tid not elect a social group identifica- 
tion, or who gave one other than 
those in the check list, are also not 
®nsidered here.* In addition we have 
aduded “no answers” from consid- 
ttation, but, since at some points 
these constituted a large proportion of 
il respondents, we have in our sum- 










mary sought to evaluate their omission 
s it relates to our conclusions. To 
im up, although we will give some 
ittention to the evaluation of the 


—- 


*Those in the student group actually 

very much like the intelligentsia and 
tployees. The remainder showed no par- 
tcular pattern. 
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Party personnel, our basic material 
consists of four sets of respondents 
sorted according to their self-identifi- 
cation by class, who are evaluating the 
situations of and inter-relations among 
four social classes in Soviet society 
having the same formal designations. 
To avoid confusion we have adopted 
the convention of calling the sets of 
respondents “opinion groups” and the 
strata evaluated ‘‘social classes.” 


Fark SHARES 


To ascertain the view of our respon- 
dents as to the legitimacy of the re- 
wards received by the major social 
classes in Soviet society we put the 
following question in our written 
questionnaire: 

In every society each social class ** has 
a definite investment in the well-being 
of society, and in its turn receives a 
definite reward from society. Certain 
classes get more out of society than they 
deserve; several less, and others just what 
they deserve. Below is cited a list of 
classes in Soviet society. We would like 
you to indicate which of these you think 
receive more, which less and which re- 
ceive what they deserve. Check the line 
which you think correct for each. 


Following this text there was an op- 
portunity for each respondent to in- 
dicate his opinion separately about the 
rewards of the Party members, work- 
ers, peasants, employees, and intelli- 
gentsia. The check list for each class 
being judged permitted the respond- 
ent to indicate that in his opinion 
the given class received: ‘More than 
they deserve,” ‘approximately what 
they deserve,” or “less than they de- 


serve.” 


In Table 1 we have indicated 
the proportion of those in each iden- 
tification group who affirmed that 
those in any of the categories evalu- 
ated received Jess than they deserved. 
In contrast with the opinion about the 
Party people, concerning whom there 





** In the questionnaire the word “group” 
was used rather than class, but the latter 
has been substituted here in keeping with 
the convention adopted in this article for 
the use of “group” and “class.” 
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TABLE 1. ASSESSMENTS OF FaiR SHARES 
Percent of Opinion Groups 
Affirming “Less Than Deserved” 
Opinion Received By: 
Group 
N= 

intel. Empl. Wrks. Psnts. Average 100% * 
Intelligentsia 74 83 93 99 87 623 
Employees 72 88 93 99 88 659 
Ordinary Workers 48 63 93 99 76 460 
Peasants 50 59 94 97 75 338 
Average ** 61 73 93 98 





* Since the number of “no answers’’ varied from vote to vote; the n given is the 
median on five votes, i.e., the four classes and the Party personnel. 

* These are averages of the column percentages, and therefore in effect give equal 
weight to each opinion group regardless of its actual size relative to the total sample. 


was virtual unanimity that they re- 
ceived more than they deserved, the 
overwhelming majority of our respon- 
dents felt that those in all other social 
classes were receiving less than they 
deserved. A further glance at the ta- 
ble, however, makes it perfectly evi- 
dent that below this general level of 
agreement and mutual compassion 
there is substantial difference of opin- 
ion as to how far various classes were 
from receiving a fair share of the re- 
wards offered by Soviet society. 
Opinions are divided, however, only 
in regard to the situation of the non- 
manual classes, and the break in the 
front of unanimity comes mainly from 
the ranks of the workers and peasants. 
Thus, virtually everyone in each opin- 
ion group is willing to acknowledge 
that the peasant received less than he 
deserved, and on the average more 
than 93% of all respondents, regard- 
less of their own identification, were 
willing to allow the same in regard to 
the workers. There is no such una- 
nimity of opinion regarding the situa- 
tion of the employees and the intelli- 
gentsia; indeed, there are differences of 
more than twenty-five | fener 
points between the high and low pro- 

ortions of perceived deprivation for 

th those Fenn 


It is true that the employee and the 
intelligentsia groups were not neagrly 
so likely to see themselves as suffer- 
ing deprivation as they were to see the 
deprivation suffered by workers and 
peasants. To this extent they appear 


to be willing to admit and to be in- 
fluenced by the objective reality of a 
differential in the rewards received by 
them as against those which fell to 
the peasant and worker. The critical 
point, however, is that workers and 
peasants appear to be more strongly 
affected in their ‘‘subjective’’ reaction 
to this “objective” differential reward. 
For the individual who identified him- 
self with the worker or peasant group 
it was about equally likely that he 
would look upon the members of the 
intelligentsia as receiving about as 
much as they deserved, or even more 
than they deserved, as it was that he 
would acknowledge them to receive 
less than a full share. Further, al- 
though the feeling was somewhat less 
strong, workers and peasants appat- 
ently take much the same view of the 
rewards of the employees as they do 
of those received by the intelligentsia. 
There is, then, a fairly sharp split 
along the line of manual vs. non-man- 
ual groups on the question of the le 
gitimacy of rewards, but the doubts 
are expressed mainly in and from ont 
direction. The non-manual groups 
grant the relative deprivation of theit 
compatriots engaged in physical labor, 
but the manuals fail to reciprocate, 
workers and peasants expressing sub 
stantial doubt as to the relative dept 
vation of the employees and the intel 
ligentsia. 

Another important dimension of 
this problem only implicitly treated in 
our discussion up to this point # 
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yolves the degree of differentiation 
manifested in the opinion expressed 
by each of the identification groups. 
This degree of differentiation is most 
simply expressed by the spread from 
the lowest to the highest percentage 
of each opinion group which acknowl- 
edged the deprivation of the classes 
on which it was asked to vote. A 
glance at Table 1 will reveal that, al- 
though in each opinion group the 
smallest —— rated the intelli- 
gentsia as deprived and the largest 
proportion rated the peasantry as de- 
prived, the difference between the two 
percentages varies substantially from 
identification group to identification 
group. The non-manual groups show 
much less “spread” in the perceived 
levels of deprivation than do the man- 
uals. In one sense, therefore, the opin- 
ions of members of the intelligentsia 
and the employee groups about the de- 
ptivation of their own and other 
classes are relatively less differentiated 
than are the opinions of the ordinary 
workers and the peasants. 


There are various interpretations 
which can be put on this difference 
in the relctive i ferentiation of judg- 
ment among the several opinion 
groups about the problem of fair 
shares in Soviet society. One explana- 
tion might be that the workers and 
_— are more discriminating and 

prone to generalization than are 
the employees and the intelligentsia. 
This explanation must be rejected, 
however, since our extensive general 
experience with the questionnaire 
shows that to an overwhelming degree 
the tendency to give more discriminat- 
ing answers is higher among the intel- 
ligentsia and employee groups. It 
seems reasonable to assert, therefore, 
that to some extent the non-manual 
group members are repressing or at 
least glossing over a distinction which 
it is painful to admit. It is as if the 
members of the intelligentsia were 
saying, in effect, “Well, we were all 
%0 relatively deprived that one should 
not make too much of any slight dif- 
ferences between us.” In contrast the 
Workers appear to have been saying, 
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“Yes, indeed, we were very badly off, 
but the other fellows, those in the po- 
sition of intelligent or employee, did 
not fare so badly after all.” 

This may represent the greater 
amount of “compassion” the intelli- 
gentsia or the employees are able to 
feel and express for groups other than 
their own, in contrast to a less em- 
pathetic orientation among the work- 
ers and peasants. It might also be 
interpreted as representing the pres- 
ence of stronger feelings of guilt 
about their position in Soviet society 
which characterize the intelligentsia 
and employee groups. Or it might be 
taken to reflect either a higher level of 
aggression toward other social classes, 
or at least a lesser inhibition on its 
expression, among the workers and 
peasants. As we shall see, the re- 
mainder of our evidence gives some 
support to each of these interpreta- 
tions, which are indeed relatively con- 
gruent. 


COINCIDENCE OF INTERESTS 


Since only half of the workers and 
peasants felt that the employee and 
intelligentsia groups received less than 
they deserved, they were in effect de- 
picting them as relatively advantaged. 
The next question we must examine, 
therefore, is whether the workers and 
peasants saw the advantaged position 
of the employees and intelligentsia as 
being bought at the expense of the 
manual groups. Although we did not 
ask a question designed explicitly to 
explore this view, we did ask a ques- 
tion which may be expected to throw 
some light on it: 

Below is given a paired list of classes 
in Soviet society. We would like to 
know for each of these pairs . . . do 
their interests coincide with or contra- 
dict each other? Check the condition 
you think correct for each pair. 

This was followed by six paired 
groups: ‘“‘workers—peasants,” “‘work- 
ers—intelligentsia,” “‘peasants—intelli- 
gentsia,”” “employees—workers,” ‘‘em- 
ployees—intelligentsia,” and ‘Party— 
non-Party people.” Relative to each 
pair the respondent was asked, by 


checking “yes” or ‘‘no,’* whether or not 
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the interests of these groups coincided. 
Unfortunately, due to an oversight, 
one of the possible appropriate pairs, 
that of “employees—peasants,” was 
omitted. It was, however, possible to 
fill in the probable percentages of re- 
sponses to this pair by extrapolation 
based on the considerable regularity 
in the total pattern of responses. The 
column of extrapolated figures is 
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total of almost 8,000 votes cast on all 
five of the pairs by all respondents 
voting, more than two-thirds were af. 
firmations of coincidence of interest, 
This follows the general pattern in 
our sample of emphasizing the posi- 
tive in the expressed perception of 
relations between all social groups ex. 
cept for the Party—non-Party relation. 
ship. 








TABLE 2. ASSESSMENTS OF COINCIDENCE OF INTEREST BETWEEN 
Parrep SociaL CLASSES 
Percent of Opinion Group Affirming 
Coincidence of Interest Between: 

Opinion Intel. Intel. Intel. Empl. Empl. Wrks. Average WN ** 
Group Empl. Wrks. Psnts. Wrks. Psnts.* Psnts. 
Intel. 89 72 69 77 72 83 77 508 
Empl. 80 59 55 72 70 74 68 545 
Ord. Wrk. 75 50 46 64 57 88 63 286 
Psnts. 67 51 44 55 48 80 58 249 
Average 78 58 54 67 62 81 





* Opinions on this pair are estimates. 


** Because the number of “no answers” 


given are the median for five votes. 


marked by an asterisk in Table 2. 
Their inclusion facilitates the analysis 
by restoring the symmetry of the ta- 
ble, but it will be noticed by anyone 
who cares to recompute those data 
which include the extrapolated per- 
centages that none of the conclusions 
in this section are in any significant 
way affected by either the omission or 
inclusion of these extrapolated percen- 
tages. 

As might be expected, there was 
again virtual unanimity among our re- 
spondents that the interests of the 
Party and non-Party people do not co- 
incide, with about 55% of those in 
each identification group giving this 
response. In contrast, the general im- 
pression yielded by the data on the 
relations of the other classes is one of 
relatively high agreement on the per- 
vasive coincidence of interests between 
the non-Party strata in Soviet society. 
Each respondent had the opportunity 
to vote as to the coincidence of inter- 
ests of five pairs of social groups other 
than the Party—non-Party set. Of the 


varied slightly from pair to pair, the o's 


Again as on the question of fair 
shares, however, a great deal of inter- 
nal variation, of difference of opinion 
about particular relationships, is hid. 
den under the facade of general amia- 
bility indicated by these figures. On 
the basis of the data on fair shares we 
might well expect that coincidence of 
interest would on the average be seen 
most often as existing between peasant 
and worker, and that there would be 
the smallest divergence of opinion on 
this point from group to group; that 
high coincidence of interest would 
also generally be seen to exist between 
the intelligentsia and the employees, 
although this would be less uniformly 
perceived in their case; and that in all 
remaining cases, where the pairs in 
volve crossing the manual—non-man- 
ual line there would be a lower gen- 
eral average of perceived harmony and 
a greater dispersion of opinion, with 
the intelligentsia and employes 
tending to see greater harmony 
such relations than do workers 
peasants. 
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On the whole the data as shown in 
Table 2 bear out these expectations. 
The frequency with which the inter- 
ests of workers and peasants are seen 
as coinciding is extremely high, and 
there was little disagreement on this 
question from one identification group 
to the next. The frequency with which 
the interests of the intelligentsia and 
employees are seen to coincide is also 
high, but the disagreement is substan- 
tial, with twenty-two percentage 
points separating the intelligentsia and 

ts on this question. The gen- 
eral harmony of interests perceived to 
exist among all of the mixed pairs, 
that is, those pairing a manual and 
non-manual group, is substantially 
lower and the difference of opinion 
from group to group substantial. We 
ate not surprised, therefore, that when 
we pair the two polar groups in the 
status hierarchy, namely the intelli- 
gentsia and the peasantry, the average 
level of perceived harmony is quite 
low, barely exceeding a majority of all 
respondents. 
hifting our attention to the iden- 
tification groups themselves, it is ap- 
ent from Table 2 that those higher 
in the status hierarchy are more prone 
to see general harmony of interests, 
with a smooth progression downwards 
in this propensity as one descends the 
status ladder. In particular, the intel- 
ligentsia is prone to see everyone as 
having common interests with every- 
one else, whereas the peasants take a 
more jaundiced view and see conflict 
of interest as much more pervasive in 
Soviet society. This distinction applies 
not only to the general or average pa 
pensity to see harmony, but as well to 
the stability of those perceptions. 
Members of the intelligentsia not only 
tend to see much harmony of interest 
in Soviet society, but they see this har- 
mony existing from group to group. 
The difference between the highest 
mage of the intelligentsia seeing 
ny in a given relation to the 








lowest is twenty percentage points and 
for the employees twenty-five points; 
Whereas the workers and peasants 
swing more sharply in their propen- 
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sity to see harmony, the range of va- 
riation being forty-two and thirty-six 
percentage points, respectively. Thus, 
as in the case of opinions about fair 
shares, we find the surprising fact that 
in their view of class relations the in- 
telligentsia and the employees show 
less Laer gon to differentiate the so- 
cial reality around them than do the 
collective farmers and the workers. 

The average propensity of any iden- 
tification group to see coincidence of 
interest or conflict may, of course, con- 
ceal important variation in its image 
of the situation when it is evaluating 
one class pair rather than another. In 
general, each of the identification 
groups sees the greatest coincidence of 
interest in that pair which involves 
itself and another social group on the 
the same side of the manual/non- 
manual line; the second greatest 
amount of coincidence as involving a 
pair on the other side of the line; 
and the /east coincidence in a pair in- 
volving crossing that line — indeed, in 
each case that pair happens to be the 
peasant—intelligentsia pair. Thus, in 
effect, each of the identification groups 
is acknowledging the fact that coinci- 
dence of interests can almost certainly 
be expected between groups on the 
same side of the manual—non-manual 
line, but that this is much less likely 
to —_ in relations which involve 
straddling that line. To do this is, 
of course, to acknowledge a major. 
cleavage in Soviet society on the basis 
of the distinction between manual and 
non-manual. 

We may next ask, how do the 
views of the groups compare one to 
the other? It will be apparent from 
Table 2 that neighboring groups, that 
is, those “‘next’’ to each other in the 
social class hierarchy, tend to similar 
views. Thus, if we average the per- 
centage difference between any opin- 
ion group and each of the others on 
the six pairs, immediate neighbors 
such as intelligentsia and employees or 
employees and workers show much 
lower average percentage differences, 
8.4 and 9.4 respectively, than do 
“non-neighboring” opinion groups 
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such as the intelligentsia and workers 
whose differences on the six votes “ 
eraged 15.2 percentage points. e 
pa of po am diesen for the 
three “neighboring” group compari- 
sons is only half (7.9 percentage 
points) the average of mean differ- 
ences for the thrree ‘‘non-neighboring” 
group comparisons (15.2 percentage 
points). Furthermore, as to the direc- 
tion of the difference, it follows from 
what we noted earlier that the upper 
status groups will tend to see more 
harmony in the very relationships in 
which the lower status groups see less 
harmony. For example, in the intelli- 
gentsia—peasant pair, on which there 
are big differences, it is the non-man- 
ual employee group which more often 
sees harmony than does the manual 
worker group. 


A more striking demonstration of 
this pattern may be obtained through 
the use of an additional measure 
which we term “reciprocity.” Each of 
the opinion groups gave an opinion 
about three relationships in which it 
appeared as one of the pairs being 
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with which they were linked — which 
we term “cordial non-reciprocity”; or 
c) that they will respond with greater 
hostility, and see more conflict than 
the amount seen by the other units in 
the pairs — which we call “hostile 
non-reciprocity.”” 

The method of scoring was as fol- 
lows: for the two opinion groups 
matching each class pair rated, their 
respective proportions seeing coinci- 
dence of interests were compared; if 
the percentages differed, the group 
having the higher percentage was 
credited with an overestimation, the 
one with the lesser percentage an un- 
derestimation, the size of the differ. 
ence being the amount of over or un- 
der estimation recorded. It must be 


recognized, of course, that of the three, 


reciprocal pairs in which each identi- 
fication group is linked, one pair in- 
volves a class on the same side of the 
manual/non-manual line and _ two 
pairs involve groups coming from the 
other side of the fine. 

It is apparent from Table 3, in 
which the results are summarized, that 




















TABLE 3. RECIPROCAL JUDGMENTS OF COINCIDENCE OF INTEREST 
BETWEEN SociaL CLass GRouPS 
Instances of Sum of 
Opinion Over- Under Over- Under 
Group estimation estimation estimationsestimations Total Net * 
Intel. 3 0 56 0 56 +56 
Empl. 2 1 30 y 39 +21 
Ord. Wrks. 1 2 8 30 38 —22 
Psnts. 0 3 0 55 55 —55 
*+ equals net overestimation; — equals net underestimation. 


evaluated. We can ask whether or not 
the different identification groups were 
more or less prone to see harmony of 
interests than those with whom they 
were linked in these pairs. The main 
possibilities, of course, are: a) that any 
group will see its own relations with 
others about the same way as those 
others with whom it is linked see the 
relationships, which could be taken as 
a realistic view, or better as a “‘recipro- 
cating” view, of class relations; b) 
that they will have a tendency to see 
less conflict in their class relations 
than the other members of the pairs 


this measure again emphasizes the po- 
larization of the manual and non 
manual groups. The manuals are hos- 
tile non-reciprocators, seeing mofe 
conflict in the very relationships in 
which the non-manual groups — who 
are cordial non-reciprocators — se 
less conflict. The peasants are at one 
extreme and the intelligentsia at the 
other. Thus, in all three reciprocal re- 
lations, even that with their “neigh 
boring” workers, the peasants consist- 
ently see less harmony of interest than 
do their paired mates. The intelligent- 
sia is almost a perfect match at the 
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other end, seeing more harmony of 
interest in each of the three relation- 
ship pairs than its mates, with the sur- 
plus of “harmony” having almost ex- 
actly the same absolute weight as the 
deficit in harmony noted for the peas- 
ats. The ordinary workers and the 
employees present less clear-cut and 
less polarized profiles. The total 
amount of divergence from the views 
of their paired mates which each 
shows is quite close, but this absolute 
divergence is quite differently distrib- 
uted. The employees incline toward 
the pattern of the intelligentsia, show- 
ing mainly a surplus of perceived har- 
mony, whereas the workers incline to- 
deb the peasant approach in show- 
ing mainly a deficit of harmonious 
sentiment. 


HARM DONE By AND To 
Various CLASSES 


Carrying our analysis one step 
further, we may inquire into the views 
of our respondents concerning the rel- 
itive harmfulness to others of the sev- 
eral classes which make up Soviet so- 
ety. The basic expectation underly- 
ing this exploration is that the classes 
more often seen as having received 
more than a fair share and as having 
more conflict of interest with other 
dasses will also be seen as more 
threatening. We may also expect that 
ach opinion group will seeitself in a 
more favorable light than the others 
se it, but within this framework the 
non-manuals and particularly the in- 
tlligentsia may be expected to be rela- 
twely harder on themselves than 
workers and peasants are on them- 
selves, 


The respondents who completed 
our written questionnaire were asked: 


Which of the following classes has 
done the most harm to the workers un- 
der the Soviet regime? The workers 
themselves, the peasants, the employees, 
the intelligentsia, the Party cadres? 





Immediately following, the question 
Ws repeated, but this time inquiring: 


Which of these groups is second in 
this respect [of harmfulness] ? 
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This was followed by the same check 
list. This double set of questions was 
asked not only with regard to the 
workers, but also for each of the other 
classes, i.e., peasants, employees, and 
intelligentsia. 

It will be no surprise to learn that 
no matter which class was under con- 
sideration, roughly 95% of our re- 
spondents affirmed that the group was 
most harmed by the Party cadres. This 
result was, of course, anticipated, and 
it was for that reason we asked who 
was second most harmful to each 
group. The results of this question 
show quite clearly that when offered 
the Party as a target, former Soviet 
citizens will overwhelmingly funnel 
their aggressions against it. Whatever 
the “validity” of the apparent pri- 
macy of the Party as first in harmful- 
ness and chief target for aggression, 
we are nevertheless also interested in 
the tensions which exist between the 
non-Party social groups and which may 
be obscured or disguised if we ask 
only about the role of the Party. 

We will, therefore, base our anal- 
ysis of this topic entirely on the re- 
sponses concerning estimates of sec- 
ond rank harm. So pervasive and in- 
tense was the feeling about the Party 
among our se that even on 
the question of second most harm the 
Party cadres were regularly designated 
as the chief culprit by about one-quar- 
ter of our respondents. This tendency 
is, however, fairly stable in that 
roughly the same proportion of each 
opinion group designated the Party as 
the second most harmful relative to 
each of the target classes. In the fol- 
lowing analysis these responses are 
also omitted from consideration, to 
permit concentration on the relative 
harmfulness perceived in the several 
non-Party classes. 

Each respondent was asked to ex- 
press his — about the harm done 
to four classes, his own and three 
others, and, each time he was asked 
to give an opinion, he had the same 
four classes to choose from in designa- 
ting who did the harm in the given 
situation. The complex pattern of re- 
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sponses which results permits various 
arrangements of the ic data, fo- 
cussed primarily on harm done to or 
harm done by each class. Since space 
is limited, we have chosen in Table 4 
to organize the basic data with a focus 
on the “harm done by” each class, 
from which the table on “harm done 
to” each class can, however, easily be 
reconstructed. With regard to this 
table a word of caution is appropriate. 
The percentages of respondents in va- 
rious groups who reported some 
class to have harmed another should 
not be taken too literally, since the 
form of the question to some degree 
“obliged” the respondent to assume 
that harm had been done and then 
“forced” him to assign the responsi- 
bility to one or another class. Further- 
more, in any given instance, by assign- 
ing the ag sap ony | to a particular 
class he was by the form of the ques- 
tion prevented from assigning it 

wally or partially to another. Em- 
phasis should therefore be mainly 
placed on the relative pattern rather 
than the absolute weight of the per- 
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ceived harmfulness of the different 
classes. 

To begin, we note that each class 
is consistently judged to have been 
more harmful to #self than to any 
other, and this is the opinion of all of 
the identification groups making the 
judgment. In Part A of Table 4, 
for example, a comparison of the first 
column with the other three will re- 
veal that in each of the four opinion 
groups a much higher percentage of 
the respondents see the intelligentsia 
as harming itself as compared to the 
proportion of that opinion group 
which asserts the intelligentsia to have 
done harm to any one of the other 
three classes. In Parts B, C, and D, 
columns 2, 3, and 4, respectively, 
which we call the “self-harm” col- 
umns, tell the same story; in the six- 
teen relevant cells there are no te- 
versals. 

How are we to account for this pat- 
tern? It might, of course, be attri- 
buted to the traditionally claimed in- 
trapunitiveness of the Russian. (5) As 
we will see when we examine self- 


TABLE 4. ASSESSMENTS OF HARM Done By Four SOocIAL 
Crass GROUPS 








a 
Percent of Opinion Group 
Asserting Harm Done by 


B 
Percent of Opinion Group 
Asserting Harm Done By 
EMPLOYEES 





























Opinion INTELLIGENTSIA 
Group * - to- - to- 
Intel. Empl. Wrks. Psnts. Intel. Empl. Wreks. Psnts. 
Intel. 57 12 13 1l 12 56 17 18 
Empl. 55 17 20 20 10 47 16 16 
Wrks. 63 40 47 44 23 44 25 30 
Psnts. 62 44 38 39 24 38 29 35 
Cc D 
Percent of Opinion Group Percent of Opinion Group 
Asserting Harm Done By Asserting Harm Done By 
Opinion WORKERS PEASANTS 
Group - to- - to- 
Intel. Empl. Wrks. Psnts. Intel. Empl. Wrks. Psnts. 
Intel. 30 31 66 30 1 1 4 41 
Empl. 31 34 61 32 4 2 3 32 
Wrks. 9 11 25 10 5 5 3 16 
Psnts. 8 11 28 14 6 7 5 12 
and as 4 


* This question was omitted from the short form on our questionnaire, 
result the total sample base is 573 cases smaller than for the first two questions. The 
number of “no answers” varied with the group assessed, and the median n’s were: 
tel., 378; empl., 366; wrks., 137; psnts., 157. 
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§ images of harmfulness, there is reason 


to give some weight to this explana- 
tion. But to make that assertion fit 
the data in Table 4, we must assume 
that those in each opinion group not 
only accept their own class as having 
been its Own worst enemy, but that 
they also project self-punitiveness onto 
other classes, since self-harm is seen 
as a characteristic of all classes re- 
gatdless of the identification of the 
group making the judgment. We need 
make fewer asumptions about national 
character if we consider this phenome- 
non within the framework set by our 
question. As we have noted, on the 
whole our respondents seem inclined 
to see only a modest amount of con- 
flict between non-Party groups. Under 
the circumstances, asserting that the 
most harm any class did was harm #o 
itself may be seen as a process where- 
by our respondents succeeded in sub- 
tantial degree in avoiding the ap- 
parent show of hostility implicit in 
admitting than any class did harm to 
some class other than itself. 


Because the amount of self-harm at- 
ttibuted to any class is so high, an 
werage of the harmfulness seen to 
tide in any class would reflect main- 
ly the weight of the self-harm per- 
centage. A glance at any part of Ta- 
ble 4 will reveal, however, that the 
three figures in each row other than 
the self-harm figure are strikingly 
‘similar. Since this pattern is main- 
tuined through all sixteen rows of Ta- 
ble 4, it leads us to the conclusion 
that each opinion group has a fairly 
table estimate of the relative harm- 
fulness of any other class when that 
cass’ self-harmfulness is left out of 
®nsideration. In Table 5 the aver- 
ages of the sets of three percentages 
ue presented, thus enabling us to 
measure the relative harmfulness im- 
puted to each class by each opinion 
ffoup. 


The peasantry emerges as the class 
perceived to be least harmful to oth- 
%s, with the remarkably low aver- 
ge of 3% of all respondents see- 
ag them as harming anyone else, and 
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TABLE 5. 
AVERAGE HARMFULNESS TO 
OTHER Groups ATTRIBUTED 
To Four Soctat CLassEs 


Opinion Groups Being Assessed 
Group intel. Empl. Wrks. Psnts. 








Intel. —-* 16 30 3 
1. 19 — 33 3 

Wrks. 44 29 —_— 4 

Psnts. 40 29 11 a 

Weighted 

Average 34 25 24 3 








* Since the cells in the diagonal repre- 
sent a group’s assessment of its harmful- 
ness to itself, these assessments are not in- 
cluded. 


with very high agreement about this 
fact on the part of all the opinior 
groups. At the other pole, the intelli- 
gentsia is seen as most harmful, al- 
though largely because the workers 
and peasants are so strong in their 
propensity to see the intelligentsia as 
arming others, and notably the non- 
manual classes. Either one of the two 
manual groups, workers or peasants, 
are much more prone to see the non- 
manual intelligentsia and employee 
classes as harmful than they are to 
see their manual “mates” in that light. 
The same pattern would apply in re- 
verse for the view the non-manual in- 
telligentsia and employee groups take 
of both manual classes except for the 
asymmetry introduced by the general 
agreement about the harmlessness of 
the peasantry. 

Up to this point we have consid- 
ered only how each group is seen by 
the others. We turn now to a consid- 
eration of how groups see themselves. 
In particular we wish to know how 
well the self-image agrees or disagrees 
with the view others take of the same 
class. Limits of space do not permit 
presenting the appropriate table, but 
we may note in summary that in one 
respect the self-view and the view of 
others is in marked agreement, in that 
each group was quite willing to agree 
that it was rather harmful to itself 
— indeed, a higher proportion of each 
group admits such self-harm than is 
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admitted about harm to any other 
class. Beyond this, however, the view 
of others and the self-view are rather 
divergent. For example, only a small 
proportion of each opinion group ad- 
mits that it harmed other groups, the 
proportion rarely poing om 10%. 
As will be seen from Table 5, the 
other groups were, of course, not in 
agreement with this self-view of harm- 
lessness, except for the attitude toward 
the peasantry which was indeed ac- 
knowledged to have done very little 
harm. 


There is, of course, an important 
objection to the comparison of a 
group’s self-evaluation as against the 
evaluation others make of its harmful- 
ness, which derives from the fact that 
the “‘others’”” judgment gives equal 
weight to the opinion of individuals 
directly involved in the relationships 
judged and those not so involved. For 
example, the average assessment by 
other groups of the harmfulness of 
the intelligentsia includes the opinion 
of employees and peasants on the 
harm the intelligentsia did to the 
workers, even though the relationship 
of intelligentsia and workers does not 
really involve either the peasants or 
the employees as direct participants. 
This difficulty may be avoided if we 
consider for each group only the opin- 
ions of the pairs directly involved in 
the relationships under consideration. 


Each class under study is linked in 
three such paired relationships exclu- 
sive of the one involving relationship 
to self. Each set of three involves one 
relationship with a class on the same 
side of the manual/non-manual line, 
and two with a class on the other 
side. To assess the extent of agree- 
ment or disagreement between each 
opinion group and those with which it 
shared “‘paired” judgments, a standard 
scoring procedure was adopted which 
may be illustrated by the following 
example. Taking the intelligentsia .as 
the “anchor” group and considering 
its relation to the workers (who be- 
come the “paired” group), we find 
from the “harm to” table that 
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30% of the intelligentsia felt the 
workers harmed the intelligentsia, 
against 9% of the workers who voted 
that way on the same relationship.* 
The intelligentsia is therefore charged 
with one instance of overestimation of 
harm done to it in the amount of 
21%. From the “harm by” table 
(Part A) we find 13% of the intelli- 
gentsia admits harm by the intelli- 
gentsia to the workers as against 47% 
of the workers who see it that way. 
Hence we charge the anchor group 
intelligentsia with one instance of un- 
derestimation of harm done by it to 
the degree of thirty-four percentage 
points. This procedure is followed for 
the other two pairs, and each group 
becomes the “anchor,” in turn, in three 
relationships. It will be recognized 
that this approach is a close parallel 
to that used in the paired comparison 
of coincidence of interests. Table 6 
presents a summary of the results of 
this procedure. 


TABLE 6. 
RECIPROCAL JUDGMENTS OF 
Harm Done By anp To 
Four SociaL GROUPS 








Amount of “Error” in Estimation 











Harm By * Harm To * 

Opinion Over Under Net Over Under Net 
Group est. est. est. est. 
Intel. 67 O —67 5 23 +17 
Empl. 30 o —30 5 28 +23 
Wrks. 48 o —48 2 43 +41 
Psnts. 0 12 +12 o S51 +51 

*4+. = overestimation; — = underesti- 
mation. 


All of the groups except the peas 
ants “anderestimate” ther harmful- 
ness as measured in the comparison of 
their opinion with the opinion of 
groups with which they are linked 
The intelligentsia, however, is out 
standing in this understatement of 
perceived harmfulness, a “blindness 





* The same figures may be found from 
“harry by” tables. See Part C of Table 4 
in which these figures appear in the fist 
column. 
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largely resulting from the fact that the 
workers and peasants see the intelli- 
gentsia as being much more harmful 
to them than the intelligentsia is will- 
ing to acknowledge. In other words, 
the intelligentsia goes about thinking 
of itself as rather harmless, whereas 
others are actually seeing it as rather 
threatening. From this data we can- 
not, of course, state how aware the in- 
telligentsia is of this discrepancy. In 
contrast, the peasant sees himself 
much as others see him with regard to 
his harm potential, and indeed he 
slightly “overestimates.” 


If we shift our attention to percep- 
tions of harm done to the particular 
dasses, the pattern is reversed. The 
intelligentsia feels it is harmed about 
as much as other groups are will- 
ing to admit harming it. In this 
sense, the intelligentsia’s own impres- 
sion of how much and by whom it 
was wronged is pretty close to the 
level admitted by ess “wronging”’ it, 
except that it feels more wronged by 
the workers than the workers’ admis- 
sion of harming it would indicate. 
In contrast, it is the peasantry which 
is outstanding on the question of 
“overestimating” the wrong done to it 
as compared with the opinion of those 
linked to it and being asked to admit 
having done this harm. In all three 
telations the peasantry sees itself more 
harmed than the others care to admit. 
In other words, the peasant has a 
teally acute sense of being wronged. 
The ratio of his “error” in estimation 
of the harm done to him to the “er- 
tor” in estimation of the harm he has 
done is 4:1. In sharp contrast, the 
intelligentsia only slightly overesti- 
mates the harm done to it, but it un- 
derestimates the harm it has done, so 
that the comparable ratio is 1:4. The 
peasantry is “‘balanced’’ about its 
harmfulness but “unbalanced” about 
its suffering, the intelligentsia “real- 
istic’ about its suffering but far out 
of touch with the “reality” of others’ 


opinions with regard to its perceived 
harmfulness. 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


On three questions on which Com- 
munist Party personnel were distin- 
guished from other social classes eval- 
uated, a sample of former Soviet citi- 
zens showed virtual unanimity in see- 
ing that group as having received 
more than its fair share, as having 
“interests” in conflict with those of 
other classes, and as being foremost 
in having done them harm. Undoubt- 
edly this degree of unanimity in the 
evaluation of Party people was largely 
a product of the special composition 
of the sample, which was made up 
entirely of individuals who had de- 
cided not to return to Soviet control 
after World War II. At the same 
time such absence of differentiation 
between sub-groups was extremely 
rare On a questionnaire ranging over 
a great variety of social questions, and 
the data do reflect the intense hostil- 
ity which can be generated in popular 
reactions to the special position Com- 
munist Party membership affords its 
incumbents. 


In marked contrast to the extremely 
hostile reaction to the Communist 
Party members, the general tendency 
with regard to the other four classes 
was to see them all as getting rela- 
tively less than they deserve, as having 
generally harmonious group interests, 
and as not doing great harm to one 
another. In sum, we might say that the 
members of this sample showed only 
a modest degree of class hostility or 
conflict, and insofar as this is an in- 
dex of class consciousness, they may 
be said to have shown only mild class 
consciousness. “Modest” and ‘‘mild”’ 
are, of course, highly relative terms. 
They are used here to reflect the fact 
that the amount of hostility shown 
was a small percentage of the maxi- 
mum expression the form of the ques- 
tions permitted. We might, of course, 
interpret the same percentage levels 
differently if we had comparable data 
for other counties which might then 
serve as criterion groups. If data on 
the United States Army are accepted 
as relevant on the grounds that in a 
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sense it is a fairly complete two-class 
society, then we can say that the de- 
gree of mutual disagreement about the 
role of the “other” group appears to 
be greater between officers and en- 
listed men in the American Army (13, 
Chap. 8, esp. 373-374, 391-401) than 
between the intelligentsia and the 
peasants in the Soviet Union, although 
the questions asked were not strictly 
comparable. 

In any event, if we are correct in 
terming the amount of class conscious- 
ness and conflict in our sample as 
“modest,” what interpretation can we 
put on that? The observed low level 
of conflict might be attributed to a 
general socially sanctioned inhibition 
against the expression of inter-group 
hostility in the respondents’ original 
culture. It might also be attributed 
to the desire of these political refugees 
to cover up the hostility they may 
actually have felt in order to give the 
“right” impression of solidarity 
among the Soviet people, regardless of 
class, in opposition to the Communist 
Party and the Soviet totalitarian re- 
gime. Support is lent to some such 
interpretation by the high levels of no 
answers, mentioned earlier, and by 
their patterning. Two of the questions 
in the set examined had a proportion 
of no-answers well above the average 
for our questionnaire. On the inter- 
group harm items, the no-answer rate 
among employees and_ intelligentsia 
was at an average of 17% and 18% 
respectively, a level unusually high for 
these better educated groups. Even 
more striking, 19% and 21% of the 
workers and peasants passed over the 
question on coincidence of interests in 
its entirety, and in addition large seg- 
ments failed to answer particular sub- 
sections. We attribute this in part to 
the complex form of the questions on 
this topic, which were a challenge to 
our less educated respondents, but we 
feel that in addition this pattern re- 
flects an avoidance of the delicate ts- 
sues posed by these questions. Further 
support for this assumption lies in the 
fact that whenever the respondents 
were asked to evaluate situations in- 
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volving the intelligentsia, either on 
the conflict of interest or on the harm 
question, the proportion of no answers 
in each of the opinion groups jumped 
markedly. Since we know from those 
who did answer that, in fact, the in- 
telligentsia, in comparison with other 
classes, was more often seen as a 
source of conflict and harm, we are 
led to assume that many of our re- 
spondents, not wishing to show open- 
ly their feelings, avoided the question. 

Even if a large proportion of these 
no answers went in the direction of 
registering more conflict, however, the 
absolute levels of perceived conflict 
and harm would not be striking. If 
the low level of expressed hostility is 
“real” and not spurious, what mean- 
ing should we put on it? One possi- 
bility is that we have here tapped a 
general characteristic of societies with 
relatively open class systems in which 
the differences between social class 
groups are not marked and are not 
defined by unshared status symbols 
and sharp discontinuties in income, in | 
which mobility is frequent and for- 
mally open to all on the basis of 
achievement, and in which the domi- 
nant value system stresses equality and 
universalism. Despite its totalitarian 
political structure the Soviet Union 
certainly has these characteristics (6, 
9, 11), and on that basis we would 
expect the absolute level of class con- 
sciousness and perceived class conflict 
to be modest in both a refugee group 
and in the parent population still in 
the USSR. Confirming data from 
other societies, especially that based 
on comparable questions, is not read- 
ily available, but since the United 
States fits the criteria of the open class 
society stated above, it is perhaps rele- 
vant to note that studies in it also find 
generally modest levels of class con- 
sciousness and perceived class conflict 
(2, pp. 56-59); 3, 4) 

Yet beneath the level of relative 
class harmony, there are important dif. 
ferences in the feeling expressed to 
ward one or another class, and in the 
ways in which one class as against 
another sees its own situation 
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that of other classes, which may be 
important both as reflections of the 
social structure and as aids in under- 
sanding its functioning. We found a 
faitly substantial and consistent differ- 
ence in the assessment of the situation 
of the non-manual versus the manual 
dasses which was most sharp when 
the poles of the class hierarchy were 
contrasted. Workers and peasants are 
sen as more deprived, as sharing 
common interests, and as being less 
frequently the cause of harm to other 
dasses, and there is good agreement 
about this from opinion group to 
opinion group. The non-manual classes 
we seen as not quite so deprived, as 
having interests in common with other 
groups less frequently, and as more 
often being the source of the harm 
done to others. In part, these trends 
we a reflection of interesting differ- 
ences in the class patterning of per- 
ceptions of the whole structure of 
inter-class relations. In general, the 
upper groups were less sure of their 
virtue than the lower groups, and the 
lower groups indeed often failed to 
illow the uppers the benefit of the 
doubt. Thus, the intelligentsia sees 
everyone as rather deprived, but the 
workers and peasants felt that the 
non-manual classes were not always so 
badly off; the non-manuals more often 
aw coincidence of interest where the 
lower classes saw conflict; and the 
ton-manuals more often saw them- 
selves as harming, whereas the man- 
ls more often saw themselves as 
harmed by others. Furthermore, these 
differences in perception become really 
outstanding when the situations evalu- 
ited involved relations across the man- 
al/non-manual line, over which most 
of the tension seemed to be expressed. 
Several different modes of interpre- 
ition of these findings may be of- 
fered. One can see in these differ- 
tnces a reflection of objective differ- 
tnces in the life pattern of the several 
in Soviet society. The intelli- 
gentsia and to a lesser degree the em- 
tloyees have been paid more, have 
d more prestige, and have exercised 
more of the power and largely exer- 
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cised it over the peasants and the 
workers and often against their will. 
To some extent, then, the peasants and 
workers are merely reporting objective 
observable social facts in their an- 
swers. Since the intelligentsia and the 
employees take so much rosier a view 
of inter-class relations, it may be said 
that in a sense they either fail to per- 
ceive, or perceive but feel a hed to 
disguise, the hostility directed toward 
them by the lower classes. This may, 
in turn, be interpreted as an example 
of the distortion of perception which 
any social group may develop when 
it is in its “interect” to do so. And by 
interest we may understand either in- 
strumental interests like power, or psy- 
chological interests such as Hoc» 
the unpleasant awareness of hostility 
felt by other groups. This leads us di- 
rectly to a second type of explanation, 
one which sees in the results described 
evidence mainly of differences in the 
mode of expression of the several class 
groups. If the intelligentsia is more 
prone to see others as meaning well, 
to acknowledge their sufferings, to ac- 
cept blame, and to feel guilt, then this 
class “‘character’’ would go far to ex- 
plain the pattern of its answers. Simi- 
larly, if the workers and peasants were 
relatively uninhibited about free ex- 
pression of hostility and more prone 
to a blame onto others, this 
would help explain the pattern of 
their answers. 

Unfortunately, data are not at hand 
which permit the kind of crucial test 
which would enable us to choose be- 
tween these alternative explanations. 
They should not, however, necessarily 
be seen as strict alternatives, and may 
indeed be seen as acting concurrently. 
Since access to people in the Soviet 
Union remains unlikely, we cannot 
hope to test the assumptions made 
here with more adequate samples and 
a range of instruments which would 
permit uncovering the inter-relations 
of the situational and psychological 
determinants of the observed patterns. 
It is to be hoped, however, that this 
mode of analysis can be further pur- 
sued, and a basis for international 
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comparisons established, through re- 
search in other countries, thus carrying 
us forward to a more adequate social 
psychology of stratification. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Frankfurter Beitraege zur Soziologie. Edit- 
ed for the Institut fur Sozialforschung by 
Theodor W. Adorno and Walter Dirks. 
Vol. I, Sociologica: Aufsateze Max Hork- 
heimer zum 60. Geburtstag gewidmet. 
Vol. Il, Gruppenexperiment: Ein Stu- 
dienbericht, bearbeitet von Friedrich Pol- 
lock. Frankfurt/Main: Europaeische Ver- 
lagsanstalt, 1955. 470 pp. and 559 pp. 
No price indicated. 


These first volumes of a new series pub- 
lished by the Institut fur Sozialforschung, 
which was reestablished at the University of 
Frankfurt in 1950, abundantly justify the 
high expectations that social scientists 
throughout the world have come to hold 
tout the work of a distinguished group of 
European scholars. If proof were wanted 
that sociological thinking can be both in- 
teresting and significant, here it is: A rare 
combination of incisive insights and care- 
ful empirical observations about theoretical 
and social problems that really matter! 

With so much important material to con- 
sider in so little space, any attempt to pro- 
vide more than the most general hints 
would fail to do justice to these books. 
Such is the richness and variety of So- 
dologica, a Festschrift in honor of the 60th 
birthday of the Institut’s Director, Profes- 
sr Max Horkheimer, that it constitutes a 
vetitable vue d’ensemble and at the same 
time a most thoughtful critique of the 
major cross-currents and fields of interest 
of Western sociology. All the essays here 
assembled — notably Theodor W. Ador- 
to's “Zum Verhaeltnis von Soziologie und 
Psychologie’, Raymond Aron’s “Fin de 
lAge Ideologique’, Allan H. Barton’s and 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld’s “Some Functions of 
Qualitative Analysis in Social Research”, 
Walter Benjamin's “‘Zentralpark”, Bruno 
Bettelheim’s ‘Individual Autonomy and 
Mass Controls”, Hadley Cantril’s ‘‘Con- 
ming the Nature of Inquiry”, Walter 
Dirks’ “Folgen der Entnazifizierung”’, 
Georges Friedmann’s “Le Progrés: Dignité 
ou Déchéance, Liberté ou Servitude’, Mor- 
ts Ginsberg’s “Comte: A Revaluation”, 
Amold Hauser's “‘Ziele und Grenzen der 
weiologie der Kunst”, Otto Kirchheimer’s 
Politische Justiz,” Leo Loewenthal’s “Die 
tiographische Mode”, Herbert Marcuse’s 
Tneblehre und Freiheit”, Franz L. Neu- 
manns “‘Intellektuelle und politische Frei- 
wit", Friedrich Pollock's “Automation in 
USA", Nevitt Sanfords “The Dynamics of 
ientification”, and Leopold von Wiese’s 
Inhalt und Grenzen ethischer Forderungen 
it der Gegenwart” — are more than tech- 
tical discussions of sociological concepts. 


They deal with the vital concerns of mod- 
eM man. 
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While Sociologica gives an idea of the 
Institut’s endeavors in the field of social 
theory and presents a solid tribute to the 
guiding spirit of Max Horkheimer, the sec- 
ond volume, pe poy yg is an ex- 
cellent example of the kind of theory-ori- 
ented research that tackles significant prob- 
lems and comes up with equally signifi- 
cant results. It is a report of a survey 
of opinions, conducted in 1950 by the best 
qualified researchers and guided by the 
best authorities in West Germany, on what 
representative groups of people in the 
Federal Republic thought and felt about a 
number of things that happened in the 
Third Reich, about democracy, about the 
Jews, and so forth. It is mot a report on a 
public opinion poll. With the device of 
Gruppendiskussion, involving a qualitative 
and quantitative analysis of the respond- 
ents’ reaction to a specially designed Grund- 
reiz, the investigators sought to ascertain 
what might be called “the mental climate’ 
or “the unofficial public opinion” that is 
frequently at variance with, though so- 
cially often more important than, the off- 
cial public opinion. What is thus brought 
to light is not a pretty picture. If that 
picture is obsolete now, it is certainly of 
historical interest. The method by which 
the picture was obtained, however, deserves 
present attention. Whatever the limitations 
of the technique, there is no question that 
much of value can be and has been uncov- 
ered with it. Much of value, that is, for 
those who want to know about basic atti- 
tude trends and especially for those whose 
duty it is to undertake the difficult job of 
educating public opinion. 

JosEPH MAIER 


Rutgers University 


The Betrayal of the Intellectuals. By Ju- 
lien Benda. Translated by Richard Ald- 
ington. Introduction by Herbert Read. 
Boston: The Beacon Press, 1955. xxxii, 
188 pp. $1.25. 


That La Trahison des Clercs first ap- 
peared in 1927 should not obscure the fact 
that it remains a first rate and still strik- 
ingly relevant analysis of the role of the 
intellectual. For the social context of the 
analysis still holds; a society and a world 
in which “class passion, national passion 
— has attained a degree of consciousness 
and organization hitherto unknown.” 

Three characteristics define intellectuals. 
Their ends are non-material and non-utili- 
tarian; “they seek their joy in the practice 
of an art or a science or a metaphysical 
speculation.” They are committed to the 
value and importance of reason. Lastly, 
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they “speak to the world in a transcenden- 
tal manner.” For example, the intellectual 
in the political arena does not defend or 
attack social systems as a representative of 
any group. When he is motivated by ideo- 
logical interests rather than the ideal of 
justice, he betrays and shirks his respon- 
sibilities. More concretely, the intellectual 
who defends a social system because he is 
a patriotic citizen is behaving in a socially 
irresponsible fashion. 

This seeming paradox dissolves when we 
note Benda’s conception of the function of 
the intellectual. He says, for example, that 
an ideological work of art deprives the 
reader of “that self-examination to which 
every spectator is impelled by a representa- 
tion of human beings which he feels to be 
true and solely preoccupied with truth.” 
More generally and familiarly, the respon- 
sible intellectual forces a society constantly 
to re-examine and reassess current orien- 
tations and institutions; he acts as an 
agent of ambiguity. In a complex society 
ambiguity is a pervasive social fact and 
recognition of that fact is necessary for 
survival; the conviction that certainty can 
be achieved is an invitation to disaster. 

One social ambiguity is neatly under- 
lined by the title of this new edition. Is 
the intellectual the betrayer or the be- 
trayed? Benda was concerned with de- 
scribing and condemning the voluntary ab- 
dication of responsibility, still a familiar 
phenomenon. But its cause, we find, is “to 
a great extent a result of the social condi- 
tions imposed upon him, and the real 
evil is perhaps not so much the ‘great 
betrayal’... as . . . the impossibility of 
leading the life of a ‘clerk’ in the world 
of today.” By the middle of the nineteenth 
century the state actively sought the coop- 
eration and support of the intellectuals. As 
a result where once the case of Socrates 
tended to be the exception today it is the 
rule. (Benda remarks that another differ- 
ence is that the modern intellectual refuses 
to drink the hemlock.) He also discusses, 
briefly but insightfully, other variables such 
as ‘carrer interests’’ and class interests 
which are just beginning to become sub- 
jects of current empirical research. It is 
possible to say, then, that the intellectual is 
sinned against as well as sinning. Ironi- 
cally, though, one of the signs that the 
intellectual is still betraying his responsi- 
bilities is that La Trahison des Clercs is 
always cited to point out the intellectual’s 
individual responsibility and is never quot- 
ed to emphasize the social conditions which 
make evasion of responsibility possible. 

Nonetheless, in our society at least, the 
intellectual can still choose; and the hen- 
lock is not always fatal. Therefore, La 
Trahison des Clercs is required reading for 
all social scientists, behavioral scientists, 
and policy scientists. . 

Murray HAUSKNECHT 
Columbia University 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


Essay on Racial Tension. By Philip Mason, 
London: Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, 1954, 149 pp. No price indi- 
cated. 

This little book is one of the most 
thoughtful explorations of race relations 
which this reviewer has examined in re. 
cent years. Mr. Mason, Director of Race 
Relations Studies for the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, draws upon his 
wide personal experience, as well as upon 
the literature of anthropology, sociology, 
and psychology, to produce a work that is 
at once highly readable and highly relevant 
to one of the big questions of our time. 

The author defines race as “a group of 
human beings distinguished from other 
groups by several genetical and biological 
characteristics normally found in associa- 
tion.” He is careful to note the limita- 
tions and contexts for the use of this con- 
cept, and adds, “thinking of race in such 
terms as this, it is at once apparent that 
the fact of racial differences does not nec- 
essarily mean conflict.” He then proceeds 
to survey various tension areas — Asia, 
Africa, North America, and South America. 

These tensions the author sees as devel- 
oping from three major factors — the type 
and climate of the territory, the degree of 
civilization of the race dominated, and the 
approach of the dominant race. And it is 
in connection with this discussion that 
some of Mr. Mason’s sharper insights are 
found. For example: “The English and 
Americans are . . . in the awkward posi- 
tion that they would affirm in general terms 
the doctrine that every man should have 
an equal chance while in practice they are 
not always prepared to give the equal 
chance to a man of the Me aw races. They 
resemble each other in an ability to ac- 
knowledge a faith without allowing it too 
much influence over their works.” 

The reader will find in the chapters 
dealing with racial tensions in various 
areas of Africa brief, but cogent, applica- | 
tion of the author's principal theoretical 
formulations. And from this emerges the 
conclusion that fear in its many different 
forms, apart from economic exploitation 
or inherent aversion, is at the core of 
today’s multi-headed tensions. 

Mr. Mason concludes on a hopeful note 
and believes that further exploration of the 
social psychology of racial tensions will 
reduce the element of fear and thus give 
more rational forces a chance to operate. 

WILSON RECORD 

Sacramento State College 


Social Planning in America, A Dynamit 


Interpretation. By Joseph S. Himes. 
Garden City: Doubleday & Co., 1954 
ix, 59 pp. $0.95. 

Social Organization. By Scott A. Greet. 
Garden City: Doubleday & Co., 1955: 
x, 68 pp. $0.95. 
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Book Reviews 


Social Planning in America and Social 
Organization, two of the recent publica- 
tions in the Doubleday Short Studies in 
Sociology and others in the series, which 
the reviewer has read, are of the highest 
sciological caliber and demand a wide 
dreulation. Free of sociological jargon and 
unencumbered by unrewarding and abstruse 
dstractions of the “‘scientific’’ quantitative 
satistical academicians, the studies get 
down to some currently neglected basic con- 
cptualizations. In their analytical simpli- 
feation the studies are of value to the 
undergraduate and graduate student of so- 
dology, as well as to the intelligent and 
informed layman. This is both sociology 
for the sociologist and for the enlightened 
general public. 

Planning in America analyzes as- 
pets of social change, factors in social 
change, interrelated aspects of changes in 
alture and social relationships, and the 
telativity and cyclic nature of social change. 
Social planning occurs in a context of so- 
dal change and conflicting social values of 
wcial organization, individualism, and hu- 
manitarianism. It is a social process intro- 
ducing conscious human purposes and con- 
tols into the course of social change. 
limitations to social planning are inherent 
in the planning process itself and the or- 
ganization and values of American society 
ad culture. The technical phases and 
limitations of planning are analyzed with 
the illustrative use of the Tennessee Val- 
ly Authority as showing the role of Ame- 
tian power groups. 

Social Organization decries the fact that 
the concept social organization has been 
taely and inadequately analyzed in current 
wciological literature. Social organization 
structurally is defined as the assigning of 
functions to different people, allocating and 
tllating these functions to one another and 
the group purpose and integration. This 
cnceptualization is utilized in a classifica- 
tion and analysis of social groups, func- 
tional interdependence and communication- 

within groups, social roles and norms, 
mal and informal organization, and de- 
vant behavior. A basic typological distinc- 
tion of the primary-secondary aspects of 
soups with reference to group size, time, 
tology, and homogeneity is made. A pro- 
Ywative analysis is undertaken of the small, 
the extended, the territorially inclusive and 
he transitory groups, and of groups and 

the larger social systems. Throughout, il- 
lustrative materials supporting the concep- 
tal analysis are drawn from historical and 
®atemporary social situations with em- 
phasis on the foreman in the plant, labor 
wionism, and the modern corporation. 
DoNALD C. MARSH 


Vayne U. niversity 
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Rural Sociology. By Lowry Nelson, New 
York: American Book Company, 1955. 
xvi, 568 pp. $5.75. 


This is the second edition of the author's 
well known text in rural sociology. The 
conventional pattern for a review of new 
editions is to point out the significant dif- 
ferences between the previous and the pres- 
ent works. Superficially, in this case, these 
are very few. The current volume has one 
more page than the original. The chapter 
titles are unchanged, the same number of 
charts and figures have been used, and they 
occur on the same pages. However, in a 
few instances new charts have been substi- 
tuted for old. The same number of tables 
have been employed, though several are 
new and in both figures and tables, where 
the data were available, 1950 census re- 
sults or other more recent data have been 
added, thus introducing or expanding use- 
ful comparisons. The illustrations are iden- 
tical in the two editions as are suggestions 
for term papers. In one or two instances, 
with respect to the latter, social changes 
have outdated the suggestions. 


The twenty-page bibliography was and 
is to this reviewer one of the valuable sec- 
tions of this book. In the North American 
secticn some new titles have been added 
and au equal number have been deleted. 
New editions are noted. The omissions 
are understandable but slightly impair the 
unique value of this part to the student 
of the history of rural sociology. In the 
foreign section, however, no changes have 
been made, not a single new title has been 
added. This results in the omission of 
valuable F.A.O. publications, of Whetten’s 
definitive work, Rural Mexico, of Smith's 
thorough-going revision of his Brazil: Peo- 
ple and Institutions, and many others. 


The new part of the book and the legiti- 
mate reason for a second edition lies in 
the accelerated rate of social change in the 
seven years since the first edition appeared. 
These changes are noted in tables and text 
and explanations or a hypothesis that may 
account for what has happened are ad- 
vanced and neatly fitted into the space per- 
mitted by deleted material without impair- 
ing the unity of presentation. Beyond this 
the text is unchanged. 


It is important to note that the clarity 
and smoothness of style which made Nel- 
son’s work very useful has been preserved. 
The second ‘edition remains one of the bet- 
ter texts in the field. 


EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 


Columbia University 





OFFICIAL REPORTS 
REPORTS PRESENTED TO THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


SOCIETY 


FOR THE Stupy OF SociAL PROBLEMS, 
Hetp at WasHINGTON, D.C., 
Avucust 30-SEPTEMBER 2, 1955 


Author-Publisher Relations Commit- 
tee, Rose Hum Lee, Chairman. 


The chairman regrets being unable to be 
present and thanks the Secretary, Profes- 
sor Bryon Fox, for reading her report to 
the members of SSSP. 

She thanks the members of her Com- 
mittee, Professor Blumer, Professor Hill, 
and Professor Oren for their help and 
support during the past year. Thanks are 
also due Professor A. M. Lee, Special 
Projects Chairman. 

The chairman reported at the 1954 an- 
nual meeting and the gist of her findings 
was printed in the January 1955 issue of 
Social Problems. Instead of preparing a 
Guidebook for Authors, the following serv- 
ices are suggested: 

Forwarding information to authors who 

desire: 

1. collateral reading on author-publish- 

er relations; 

2. mames of books and articles on 

preparation of manuscript; 

3. clarification of contractual terms; 

4. having inquiries referred to authors 
who have written for a specific pub- 
lisher. 

In brief, the committee wishes to help 
prevent misunderstandings from occurring 
and to strive for a higher level of ethics 
in the publications field. 

If no inquiries are forthcoming for the 
ensuing year, 1955-1956, the committee 
should be dissolved at the next annual 
meeting of SSSP. 

The Chairman suggests that the members 
of this committee be asked to serve for 
the following year but that a new chair- 
man be selected. 


Committee on Community Develop- 
ment and Research, Marvin B. Suss- 
man, Chairman. 


1. 80 invitations were sent to people 
interested in community research and de- 
velopment to join the committee; 50 ac- 
cepted and indicated willingness to work. 

2. The eventual objectives will be de- 
cided upon at the committee meeting at the 


present convention. In my letter of invita- 
tion I suggested that the committee serve 
as a clearing house, collecting materials on 
community dynamics and in-action pro- 
grams, evaluating such programs, encour- 
aging and suggesting models for commu- 
nity self-study, assisting in closing the gap 
between community action programs and 
general sociological theory, and perhaps, 
to develop inter-disciplinary approaches and 
cooperation in the study and promotion of 
community programs. 

3. These suggested objectives coincided 
or perhaps influenced the members and 
their chief interests appear to be: 

Evaluation of on-going community 
programs, 

Testing theories of behavior in the 
community situation, 

Using findings of empirical research 
in social science in the develop- 
ment of community programs and 
solution of community problems. 
ee 

Studying the role of institutions in 
the development of community 
problems. 

4. Approximately 25 members of the 
committee met at a luncheon, August 
31, 1955 to set up the organization, ob- 
jectives and sub-committee organization for 
the coming year. 

5. The society should consider financing 
the work of such committees. 


Committee on Mental Health, E. 


Gartly Jaco, Chairman. 


The Committee on Mental Health held 
its annual meeting at an informal dinner 
session on August 31. The topic of dis- 
cussion was “Charting the Future Role of 
Sociological Research in Mental Health, 
and discussion focussed on Arnold Roses 
recently edited work, Mental Health and 
Mental Disorder. Dr. John Clausen open 
ed the meeting with a talk, presenting his 
views. A round-table discussion by 
present followed. An election of new off 
cers for the forthcoming year closed 
meeting. E. Gartly Jaco was reelected. 

This Committee now has about 20 mem- 
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bers. Interest in the Committee has in- 
eased as more sociologists become active- 
ly involved in the field of mental health 
wd mental disorder. Consequently, it is 
quite likely that membership will increase 
steadily in the future. With increased size 
md heightened interest in this area, it is 
also likely that the activities of the mem- 
bers of this Committee will be enhanced. 

Further expansion of the functions of 
this Committee other than to provide a 
forum for discussion and exchange of 
views and research developments at an an- 
qual session was also discussed at the 
meeting on August 31. The Society will 
be notified of any modifications or new 
developments that may be decided upon as 
a result of this discussion. 


Committee on Student Participation, 
Jerome H. Skolnick, Chairman. 


The actual business of this committee 
had entirely to do with the presentation 
of the program presented on August 30. 
All those on the panel cooperated splen- 
didly, and each has my gratitude. 

From a pecuniary aspect, the program 
was wholly successful — it cost not a 
penny. 


So far as comments on past activities 
ute concerned, we run headlong, as usual, 
into problems. Nobody aspires, at least 
consciously, to wear forever the mantle of 
the graduate student. We identify with 
our aspirations, not with our status quo. 
As a result, our aspirations, leave little 
time for status quo activity. I have never 
fin into a graduate student who claimed 
he was ahead in his scholastic work, and 
had Bese J of time left over for organiza- 
tional work. Sometimes enthusiasm runs 
high, but too often, excuses run _ still 
higher. 

Nevertheless, it remains my feeling that 
a graduate student committee, and a gradu- 
ate student program, can be useful, pro- 
ductive enterprise. It is also my feeling 
that, realistically, the graduate student or- 
ganization must always have a third party- 
sh buzz to it — the buzz of a gadfly in 
the academic community. 

One of our best known gadflies drank 
the hemlock because he buzzed a little too 
loudly. Still, we must support bigger and 

er buzzing on the part of the graduate 
student. This can be accomplished by at 
least keeping, or if at all possible, expand- 
ing the current graduate student program. 

a concrete suggestion, I would propose 
there be, in addition to the panel at 
the annual sociology meetings, a graduate 
student panel to be held at the annual 


SSSP-SPSSI meetings. Continuity of pur- 
Pose is better perceived where there is 
“ntinuity of action. 
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Committee on Standards and Free- 
dom of Research, Publication, and 
Teaching, Reinhard Bendix, W. F. Cot- 
trell, John L. Gillin, Noel P. Gist, Jes- 
sie Bernard, Chairman. 


Your Committee on Freedom and Stand- 
ards of Research Publication, and Teaching 
feels that the most serious problem within 
the area of its interest at the present time 
is a two-fold threat. One aspect is embod- 
ied in the Report of the Special Committee 
to Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations and 
Comparable Organizations, headed by B. 
Carroll Reece. The other lies in the op- 
eration of the foundations and their impact 
on social-science research. We discuss these 
in order. 


THE REECE REPORT 


We strongly condemn the Reece Commit- 
tee for presuming to evaluate current 
trends in research methods. The Reece 
Committee was within its legitimate sphere 
of activity in calling attention to the or- 
ganization and functioning of the tax- 
exempt foundations. It had no authority 
from the Congress however to attempt to 
evaluate current trends in research. To in- 
sist, as this Report in effect does, that all 
foundation-supported research be designed 
to defend the status quo in all areas is 
subversive of the scientific method and 
would result, if carried through, in stifling 
all research. It is of the utmost import- 
ance that research in social problems be 
free to use any method which promises to 
be fruitful, that it not be shackled by fears 
of “empiricism,” which the Reece Commit- 
tee condemns. Fact-finding is of extreme 
importance. The Reece Committee con- 
demns it when the facts do not fit existing 
patterns. We feel that the effect, if not 
the intention, of the Reece Report may be 
suppressive of courageous research in so- 
cial problems and we strongly condemn its 
attempt to lay down restrictions on social 
science research. 


THE IMPACT OF FOUNDATIONS 


Quite aside from the illegitimate attempt 
to censor social science research, however 
— which we condemn — the Reece Com- 
mittee made certain grave allegations about 
the influence of foundations on social sci- 
ence research which demand consideration 
and proof or disproof. 

In 1928, it was pointed out that “in fa- 
voring some and disfavoring others — in 
manifesting interest in certain subjects or 
directions of inquiry and holding aloof 
from others — the foundations (so it is 
argued) intentionally or unintentionally 
give slant or bent to the entire forward 
movement of research. . . . The temptation 
is strong to accept money, even at the risk 








of opinions; and even though the founda- 
tions may emphatically disavow any inten- 
tion or desire to impose their own views, 
and notwithstanding that the research agen- 
cies protest their devotion to absolute inde- 
pendence of thought and speech, the very 
relationship set up prejudices the freedom 
of inquiry. Acceptance of money and ex- 
pectation . . . of receiving more . . . sub- 
jects the beneficiary to potential control.” 1 
The author of the above statement dis- 
counted these dangers by pointing out that 
the directors of foundations were aware of 
them and consciously tried to overcome 
them. Your Committee feels that there ex- 
ists a necessity to check this conclusion at 
the current time. 


In 1929 one of the members of your 
Committee wrote as follows: 2 
It must . . . be granted . . . that re- 
search which is adequately financed will 
tend always to prevail in quantity over 
research that can find no support. So- 
ciology, then, in the future will per- 
haps tend to follow the lines which are 
most generously supported by founda- 
tions. . . . But, it is quite logical to 
argue, the very men who dispense the 
funds and thus select the fields of re- 
search are themselves products of the 
current fashions in research. In a very 
real sense they merely follow and do 
not direct the course which research 
will take. The direction of study would, 
according to such a viewpoint be the 
same regardless of the selective influ- 
ence of the foundations. . . . In the sec- 
ond place, even supposing the men who 
passed upon research projects were aim- 
ing to direct the course of research by 
their grants, could they succeed. . . ? 
Could they lead scientific interest into 
the channels in which they wanted it to 
go? Could they make unpopular fields of 
study popular. . . . A large number of 
studies might be prosecuted on founda- 
tion grants and yet remain dead so far 
as their influence was concerned. . . . 
Since that time criticisms from the left have 
stigmatized much foundation-supported re- 
search as escapist, irrelevant, unrelated to 
the basic issues of the day; criticisms from 
the right — the Reece Committee criti- 
cisms, for example — have emphasized its 
subversive nature. The time has now come, 
therefore, your Committee believes, for an 
objective asssessment of the influence 
which the foundations have had and are 
having on sociological research. 





1F. A. Ogg, Research in the Humanistic 
and Social Sciences (American Council of 
Learned Societies, Century, 1928, pp. 330- 
331). 

2 Jessie Bernard, “History .and Prospects 
of Sociology,” in Trends in American So- 
ciology (Harpers, 1929, pp. 58 ff.) 
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Your Committee therefore recommends 
that the Society for the Study of Social 
Problems request the incoming president to 
consider appointment of a special commit- 
tee charged with undertaking the following 
enterprise: 


1. To request funds for an evaluation 
of one or more foundation agency, 
preferably the Social Science Re. 
search Council. 

2. To request the cooperation of this 
agency in making available their 
files over the past 25 years. 

3. To analyze requests for grants which 
have been turned down and compare 
them with grants which have 
accepted with respect to any varia- 
bles which seem p= (such, for 
example, as field, geographic loca- 
tion, alma mater of researcher, pres- 
ent university of researcher, etc.) 

4. To test the statistical significance of 
any differences found as a measure 
of the bias revealed in grants given, 
if any. 

5. To attempt to determine the extent 
to which researchers slant their re- 
search in a way to please those who 
have foundation funds to dispense. 

6. To expand or limit the above proj- 
ect as seems desirable. 

Your Committee recognizes that this 
project touches on only a small area in this 
major problem today, but feels that it rep- 
resents a scientific approach to it. It feels 
that number five ve is especially im- 
portant as an index of the pressures to- 
ward conformity and thought-control by the 
foundations, witting or -unwitting. 

(An appendix to the Committee's Re- 
port, “Early History of Interference with 
Academic Freedom in the U.S.,” had to be 
omitted because of space limitations. — 
Epiror’s NOTE). 


Editorial and Publications Committee, 
Elizabeth Briant Lee, Chairman. 


The Editorial and Publications Commit- 
tee is pleased to be able to report that the 
first and second of the Society's sponsored 
publications will be published in 195). 
The initial one, under Arnold M. Roses 
editorship, is Mental Health and Mental 
Disorder; the second, edited by Jerome Hi- 
melhoch and Sylvia Fleis Fava, is Sexual 
Behavior in American Society. We believe 
the Society can take great pride in its spon 
sorship of these books and wish to express 
here for the record our gratitude and 
of the Society to these people for the con 
tribution they have made not only to SSSP 
but also to professional sociological liter 
ture. 

The Committee has worked toward the 
facilitation of the publication of these vol 
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wes and in an advisory capacity to the 
sat of Social Problems. Because the Soci- 
ty is young, our publication efforts are 
wil in the process of becoming regular- 
zed. Much of the Committee's effort has 
gone and will continue to go toward help- 
ing to work out satisfactory procedures in 
this area. 

Various proposals for future SSSP-spon- 
gored volumes have under considera- 
tion, with some likely prospects. In this 
onnection, the Committee looks to the 
membership for the further suggestion of 
gitable topics. 


Elections Committee, 1954-55, Harry 
W. Roberts, Chairman. 


The Committee wishes to thank all mem- 
bers who contributed in any way to facili- 
tite their work. Especially is the Commit- 


Wie grateful to the Secretary, Professor 


Byron Fox, for the very great help in di- 
rctions and suggestions and the prepara- 
tion of the form that the ballot on consti- 
tutional amendments should take. The 
Committee wishes to thank the Treasurer, 


W Pmf. Sidney Aronson, for the addressed 


ad stamped envelopes to the membership 
vhich saved the Committee a lot of time. 
The Committee wishes to thank the Presi- 
dent, Prof. Herbert Blumer for his in- 
giration and kind words spoken in ap- 


9 preciation of the work of the Committee. 


The Chairman of the Committee wishes 
personally to thank all of these persons 
the very cooperative and efficient mem- 


Wes of his Committee without whose la- 


the work could not have been done. 
Committee members were: 
Max Burchard, Carroll D. Clark, J. S. 
Himes, Howard Jensen, Frank F. Lee and 
Harry W. Roberts, Chairman. 
Your Elections Committee reports on 
twee major activities: 


1, The election of a representative to 
the American Sociological Society 

2. The annual election of officers of 
SSSP 


3. The constitutional amendments 










1. Election of a representative from the 
Siety for the Study of Social Problems to 
te American Sociological Society. 

Nominees: Thomas D. Eliot, Erwin O. 
‘nigel, Thomas Blair 


Elected: Thomas D. Eliot 


2. Election of Officers of the Society for 
ood of Social Problems, for the year 
56. 


_ (The outcome of the elections for mem- 
Xs of elected committees — Executive; 
Yandards and Freedom of Research, Pub- 
Mation and Teaching; Editorial and Pub- 
ations — and for SSSP officers, all of 
vhom were elected by large majorities, is 
‘orporated in the mastheads of this jour- 
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nal and hence is not repeated here. Ed.’s 
note). 

3. The constitutional amendments, sub- 
mitted to the membership were overwhelm- 
ingly approved and the constitution, incor- 
porating these changes, is printed below. 
The following sections were those either 
added or altered by the election: Article III, 
sections 1, 7, 8, 10; Article IV, sections 2, 
6; Article V, sections 1, 4, 10, 11; Article 
VII section 5; Article VIII, sections 3, 6. 
(iocem members are urged to keep this 
copy of the constitution for ready reference. 
Ed.’s note). 

* * «& 
ProposeD SSSP VOLUME ON 
THE COMMUNITY 


Marvin B. Sussman of Western Reserve 
University is working on a proposed vol- 
ume on the community and would welcome 
suggestions from the SSSP members con- 
cerning possible contributions. The tenta- 
tive outline is as follows: I. The concept 
of community. II. The organization of the 
community. III. The typology of commu- 
nity programs. IV. Agencies and profes- 
sions. V. Models and programs for achiev- 
ing community action and change. VI. 
The community and health, housing, recre- 
ation, and welfare programs. VIII. The 
community and religious, educational, and 
political programs. VIII. A theory of com- 
munity organization. 


CoMMITTEE ON PHysICAL HEALTH 

A new Special Problem Committee in 
Physical Health has been formed under 
the chairmanship of Odin Anderson. Mem- 
bers interested in joining the committee are 
encouraged to write to Dr. Anderson at 
the Health Information Foundation, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York. 


THE HELEN L. Deroy AWARD 


The Helen L. DeRoy Award of $500 
for the best article reporting on research 
in social problems will be repeated in 
1956. For further details see the announce- 
ment on the outside back cover of this is- 
sue of SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


CALL FOR MANUSCRIPTS FOR PUBLICATION 
IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


For the benefit of authors who wish to 
submit articles for the consideration of the 
Editorial Staff of SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 
the following editorial schedule is pre- 
sented: According to present plans, the 
April, 1956 issue will be devoted to Medi- 
cal Sociology; the July, 1956 issue to mis- 
cellaneous topics; the October, 1956 issue 
of the Sociology of Political Organization 
and Voting Behavior; and the January or 
April, 1957 issue to Criminology and Cor- 
rection. Authors are advised to write for 
the memorandum on editorial requirements 
before submitting their manuscripts. 
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SSSP READINGS ON THE KINSEY REPORTS 
AND ON MENTAL HEALTH 


As has been stated in the Report of the 
Editorial and Publications Committee, in 
1955 W. W. Norton Company published 
the Society’s first two books of readings: 
Mental Health and Mental Disorder: A So- 
ciological Approach, edited by Arnold 
Rose; and Sexual Behavior in American So- 
ciety: An Appraisal of the First Two Kin- 
sey Reports, edited by Jerome Himelhoch 
and Sylvia Fleis Fava. It is suggested that 
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faculty members examine these volumes for 
possible classroom use in relevant courses 
and also that they order copies for their 
libraries. 


ERRATUM 


In P. H. Benson, “The Common Inter. 
ests Myth in Marriage,’ SOCIAL PROB. 
LEMS, 3 (July, 1955), 32, the seventh 
critical ratio in the third column of Table 
3 should read —1.5, rather than 1.5 as 
previously reported. 


CONSTITUTION AND By Laws or THE SOCIETY FOR 


Tue Stupy oF SociaAt PrRoBLEMsS 


ARTICLE 1. Name 

Section 1. The name of this body shall 
be “The Society for the Study of Social 
Problems.” 


ARTICLE II. Objectives 

Section 1. This Society shall be a non- 
profit body for the promotion and protec- 
tion, by means decided upon by its mem- 
bership, of sociological research and teach- 
ing on significant problems of social life. 
The Society shall especially encourage the 
work of young sociologists. 

The Society shall stimulate the applica- 
tion of scientific method and theory to the 
study of vital social problems, encourage 
problem-centered social research, and foster 
cooperative relations among persons and or- 
ganizations engaged in the application of 
scientific sociological findings to the for- 
mulation of social policies. 


ARTICLE III. Membership 


Section 1. The membership of the Society 
shall consist of the following classes: Ac- 
tive, Associate, Joint, Student, Life, Joint 
Life, and Emeritus. 


Section 2. Only Active, Joint, Life, Joint 
Life, and Emeritus members shall be full 
members and have the right to vote in the 
Society's Elections and Business Meetings 
and to hold office in the Society. 


Section 3. Persons who are members of 
the American Sociological Society or of an- 
other society of social scientists of similar 
professional standing and who have demon- 
strated a serious concern with or compe- 
tence in research in social problems may 
become Active members in the Society. Per- 
sons not members of such professional so- 
cieties may be accepted for Active member- 


ship by the Membership Committee when 
such persons have the other qualifications 


indicated in this section. 


Section 4. Persons with an interest in the 
objectives of the Society may become non- 
voting Associate members. 


Section 5. When a husband and wife are 
both Active members, they may become 
Joint members. 


Section 6. Registered graduate students in 
residence at educational institutions who 
have not completed requirements for the 
Ph. D. degree and who are sponsored by 
an Active member of the Society may be- 
come Active members in the Society. Un- 
dergraduate students sponsored by an Ac 
tive member may become Student members. 


Section 7. An Active or Associate mem- 
ber may become a Life member. Only 
those Life members qualifying as Active 
members shall be considered full members 
with the right to vote in the Society's elec- 
tions and | oath meetings and to hold 
office in the Society. 


Section 8. When a husband and wife are 
both Active members, they may become 
Joint Life Members. 


Section 9. Any Active member of the So- 
ciety when retired by his institution, pt0- 
vided that he has paid dues to the Society 
continuously as An Active member for # 
least twenty years, becomes upon applica 
tion an Emeritus member of the Society. 


Section 10. The annual dues for mem- 
bers, payable in advance, shall be: Active 
and Associate, five dollars; Joint, six dol- 
lars; Student, three dollars; and Emeritus, 
none. Dues for a Life member are one 
hundred dollars, which may be paid @ 
four consecutive annual installments of 
twenty-five dollars. Dues for Joint Life 
members are one hundred and twenty doh 
lars, which may be paid in four consect 
tive annual installments of thirty dollars. 












s for MARTICLE IV. Officers 
urses Hction 1. The officers of the Society shall 
their M3. a President, a President-Elect, a Vice- 





hesident, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. All 
theers shall be elected by the membership 
athe manner prescribed below (Article V, 
‘tion 9, and Article VII). 


faction 2. 









Terms of office: The President- 















































venth (ifiect shall serve as such for one year and 
Table Hien shall succeed to the Presidency for 
-5 a Mii one-year term. The Vice-President shall 
io have a term of one year. The Secre- 
wy and Treasurer shall hold office for 
meyear terms, but may serve a maximum 

i five years through re-election. No other 

yrson may succeed himself in the same 

thee, and no other Fag may hold more 
fun one elective office in the Society, ex- 
wt as prescribed herein. 

‘ction 3. The President of the Society 
in the tull preside at all business meetings of 
= te Society. He shall be Chairman of the 
€ N00 Wicutive Committee (Article V, Section 

{). He shall perform all duties assigned 
if nhim by the Society and the Executive 
ie af Wimmittee. In the event of his death, 

wignation, or absence, his duties shall de- 

whe successively upon the Vice-President, 
ata fa te President-Elect, the Secretary, and the 
i Treasurer. 
for the @ition 4. The Vice-President shall also 
yred by Xe Chairman of the Membership Commit 
nay be- it (Article V, Section 7.) 
a tion 5. The Secretary shall record the 
tmsactions of the Society and the Execu- 
' ‘ Wve Committee, shall work closely with 
an. it various committees as herein specified, 
eC Oni ad shall perform such other duties as the 
A a hecutive Committee may assign to him. 
c The Secretary shall maintain the Society's 
= mmbership list, invite persons to member- 
hold tip as instructed by the Executive Com- 
ute or the membership, and collect an- 
wil dues. 
wife are @\tion 6. The Treasurer shall receive 

mi hold the funds of the Society sub- 

M to expenditures at the instruction of 
te Executive Committee. He or the Secre- 
the So- ay shall establish a bank account in the 
jon, pro ume of the Society, withdrawal from 
e Society Brtich shall be upon the signature of one 
et for at Wher of the Society, which will ordinarily 
applica: §* the Treasurer. 

Ociety. 
7 ARTICLE V. Committees 
or mem tion 1. The regular standing commit- 
>: Active Bits of the Society shall be the following: 
six dol @itutive; Editorial and Publications; 
Emeritus, @Yindards and Freedom of Research, Pub- 
are on¢ WXttion and Teaching; Membership; Pro- 
paid ®@ mm; Elections; New Projects; Budget, Fi- 
ments = face and Audit. 
oint ait 
venty dol- “tion 2. The Society or the Executive 
- conseci- mittee may constitute whatever other 
- dollars. ™Porary committees it may deem needful. 
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Section 3. Except as herein otherwise pro- 
vided, Committees shall be appointed for 
a period of one year, to terminate at the 
end of the current President's term of of- 
fice. Standing committees shall be recon- 
stituted each year with a turnover of mem- 
bership of at least one-third, and no mem- 

may serve on any committee of the 
Society — whether by election or appoint- 
ment — for more than three years. Ex- 
ception may be made to this in the case 
of officer-members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 


Section 4. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the President, President-Elect, 
Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, eight 
members to be elected the Society, and 
as ex-officio members, representatives to na- 
tional and international sociological socie- 
ties. This Committee shall be responsible 
for the business of the Society een 
annual meetings of the Society. All actions 
of the Committee shall be reported prompt- 
ly to the membership by mail bulletins or 
through publication in a periodical, and 
the membership shall review at the regular 
annual business meeting the actions of the 
Executive Committee. In all matters of pol- 
icy, the membership is supreme. 


Section 5. The Editorial and Publications 
Committee of five members shall be elected 
by the Society. Those elected shall select 
a Chairman. 

The Editorial and Publications Commit- 

tee shall make plans for a series of printed 
symposiums and/or anthologies of socio- 
— writings on social problems to be 
published under the auspices of the So- 
ciety, for the benefit of the Societys, and by 
a regular publishing firm. Editorial per- 
sonnel for the duration of each such proj- 
ect shall be nominated by the Editorial 
Committee. Final decisions as to publica- 
tion plans, financial arrangements, and edi- 
torial personnel shall be subject to appro- 
val by the Executive Committee (see Arti- 
cle X). 
Section 6. The Committee on Standards 
and Freedom of Research, Publication and 
Teaching of five members shall be elected 
by the Society. From among those elected, 
the Executive Committee shall select a 
Chairman. 


This Committee shall concern itself, in 
behalf of the Society, with the professional 
rights and freedom of sociologists and 
other social scientists in their investigation 
and teaching of social problems. It shall 
be empowered to investigate cases and to 

rotect and strengthen the responsible pro- 
essional autonomy of sociologists and 
other social scientists. 

Section 7. The Membership Committee, 
other than the Chairman (Article IV, Sec- 
tion 4), shall be ape by the Execu- 
tive Committee and shall consist of as 
many members as appears desirable. The 
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Committees shall make efforts toward the 
invitation of all qualified persons to mem- 
bership. It shall be entrusted with clearing 
persons for membership in all classes. 
Section 8. The Program Committee shall 
be appointed by the Executive Committee 
and shall consist of three or more mem- 
bers. Its duties shall be to solicit from the 
membership at large papers to be read be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Society. In 
this, the Committee shall be empowered 
to stimulate discussion of topics it deems 
important in furtherance of the interests of 
the Society. 


All papers excepting only the annual 
Presidential address, shall be such submit- 
ted papers. They may deal with research 
findings, theory, or policy questions. The 
Program Committee shall set deadlines 
well in advance of each annual meeting for 
the submission of (a) titles, then of (b) 
digests, and finally of (c) completed 
papers. 


Submitted papers may be rejected only 
for quite obvious lack of accord with the 
Society's objectives. All papers accepted 
shall be scheduled to be read by title, di- 
gest form (with time limitations specified), 
or as a whole (with time limitations spe- 


cified). 


Section 9. The Elections Committee shall 
be appointed by the Executive Committee 
and shall consist of three or more mem- 
bers. Its duties shall be (a) to solicit nom- 
inations from the membership. (b) to con- 
duct a primary election at which nomina- 
tions shall be trimmed to not less than two 
candidates for each office or committee 
membership, and (c) to conduct the regu- 
lar election. The Elections Committee it- 
self, as a committee, shall make no nomin- 
ations. It shall be guided in its decisions 
solely by the ballots it receives from the 
membership. The Elections Committee shall 
also conduct whatever referendums are nec- 
essary on policy and legislation. The ways 
in which such referendums and elections 
are initiated and held are outlined herein 
(Article VII). 


Section 10. The New Projects Commit- 
tee shall be appointed by the Executive 
Committee and shall consist of three or 
more members. It shall be charged with 
(a) the critical survey of the functioning 
of the Society, (b) the development of pro- 
posals for the improvement of the Society, 
and (c) the suggestion of new projects or 
directions of operation to the Society 
through its appropriate committees and the 
Society as a whole through special reports. 


Section 11. The Budget, Finance, and 
Audit Committee shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee and shall consist of 
three or more members: It shall be 
charged with (a) the preparation of the 
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Society's budget, (b) the auditing of the 
Treasurer's records, with the assistance of 
a certified public accountant selected by the 
Committee, if this is deemed necessary, 
(c) supervising the investment of the 
funds of the Society. 


ARTICLE VI. Meetings 

Section 1. The Society shall hold at least 
one meeting each year, the exact time and 
place to be set by the Executive Commit. 
tee. It shall be the aim of the Society, as 
a general rule, to hold such a meeting at 
a time and place identical with that of the 
annual meeting of the American Socio- 
logical Society. 


Section 2. Special meetings of the mem- 
bers of the Society shall be held at any 
time upon the call of the Executive Com- 
mittee or upon the call of ten percent of 
the voting members of the Society. 


Section 3. Notice of the meetings, in 
writing, for every annual or special meet- 
ing of the members of the Society, shall 
be prepared and mailed to the last known 
post office address of each member, not 
less than thirty days before such meeting, 
unless such notice be already included in 
the regular announcement of the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety. 


Section 4. A quorum at any meeting of 
the Society shall consist of not less than 
ten percent of the members in good 
standing. 


Section 5. The annual business meeting 
of the membership shall be the principal 
feature of the Society’s annual meetings. 
Sufficient time and a sufficiently large meet- 
ing hall will be provided so that the men- 
bership may review any and all appropr- 
ate aspects of the business of the Society. 
The annual business meeting can be super- 
seded only by the majority vote in a mail 
ballot of the membership. Upon a vote of 
twenty-five percent of the members at 4 
meeting, any issue may be submitted to 
such a mail ballot for final approval, te 
gardless of other action. By a simple me 
jority, the Executive Committee may vote 
to submit any matter to a mail ballot. 


ARTICLE VII. Elections 

Section 1. At least eight months before 
the date set for the annual meeting, the 
Elections Committee (Article V, Section 9) 
shall issue a call for nominations. A lis 
of voting members in good standing shall 
then be made available. 


Section 2. At least six months before the 
annual meeting, the Elections Committee 
shall report to all the members the name 
receiving nomination for a given positioa 
by at least five members. This report 
take the form of a primary ballot. 
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{ction 3. The primary ballots shall be 
A. gunted at least four months before the an- 
the Ig mal meeting. Except in cases where a can- 
J didate obtains a clear majority of the votes 
a ast for a given office in the primary, the 
Hections Committee shall report to all the 
members the two names for each position 
meiving the most votes. In the case of 
least 1 tes, the number of nominations for a given 
e and position may be increased to three or more. 
mmit- ™ This report shall take the form of an elec- 
ty, as MB toa ballot. 
ing at 
of the MSetion 4. The election ballots shall be 
Socio Mounted at least two months before the 
moval meeting, and the Elections Commit- 
te shall then report to all the members 
mem- J ihe names of those elected. In the case of 
at any TH tes the Executive Committee shall be re- 
— qested to cast the deciding votes. 
ent 
Section 5. Elections shall be held for 
these positions each year: President-Elect, 
BS, 10 @ Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, eight 
Meet DB mbers of the Executive Committee, five 
, Shall Bmbers of the Editorial and Publications 
known Committee, and five members of the Com- 
sf, 00t Hi nite on Standards and Freedom of Re- 
ieetiNg, @ wach, Publication, and Teaching. Election 
ided in tepresentatives to national and interna- 
annual Wisi sociological societies shall be for 
cal So Bah terms of office as are deemed ap- 
popriate by the Executive Committee. 
ting of 
ss than ARTICLE VIII. Finances 
1 g00d ition 1. The Society shall be operated 
8a non-profit organization and no part 
. i dits net income shall inure to the private 
meeting Binet of any individual. 
yrincipal 
reeling’: Wi fetion 2. Non-payment of dues for 
ge meet: HB nelve months past their due date shall be 
ne Mem BH msidered as equivalent to resignation from 
PPFOPE I te Society. 
Society. 
oye ition 3. A budget for the ensuing fiscal 
“vote of Mf (September 1 to August 31) cover- 
ors at 1 88 all expenditures of the Society, includ- 
nitted to % the cost of publications, shall be sub- 
oval, re ig tited by the Budget, Finance, and Audit 
nple’ma- ttee to the Executive Committee and 
nay vote othe Membership for approval. Proposals 
allot. sicunges in the budget shall likewise be 
nbmitted to the Executive Committee by 
te Budget, Finance, and Audit Commit- 
before ®, except that small interim changes (not 
in the” eceed $100.00 in any budget cate- 
ection 9) 227 be authorized by the Executive 
. A list : 
ing shill Bicion 4. The budget shall be binding 
on all officers of the Society. 
ehke.. 
sone tion 5. A bond in the amount of one 
The names fousand dollars, the cost of which is 
1 position by the Society, shall be required of 
port shall officers or appointees handling the 





of the Society. 
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Section 6. The accounts of the Society 
shall be audited at the conclusion of each 
fiscal year the Budget, Finance, and 
Audit Committee, with the assistance of a 
certified public accountant selected by the 
Committee, if this is deemed necessary. 
The report of this audit shall be published 
to the members of the Society. 


ARTICLE IX. Relations to Other So- 
cieties 


Section 1. The Society shall affiliate it- 
self, when appropriate, with other profes- 
sional, research, and educational bodies. It 
shall not affiliate itself with bodies related 
to political parties or commercial projects. 


Section 2. Regional and local groups of 
Society members may establish local 
branches upon application to the Executive 
Committee and approval of their plan of 
organization. Such recognition may be 
withdrawn by the Executive Committee or 
membership upon a vote at any time. No 
branch is empowered to contract financial 
obligations in the name of the Society. It 
must be governed by this Constitution and 
By Laws and by other rules and regula- 
tions of the Society. 


ARTICLE X. Research and Publication 
Program 

Section 1. The Society may undertake 

such programs of research and publication 

as are specified in this Constitution and 

By Laws or as may hereafter be approved 

by the members of the Society. 


Section 2. Upon the recommendation of 
the Committee of the Society or of a group 
of members, the Executive Committee shall 
appoint a special committee to carry out 
each project of research or publication that 
is approved by the Society and supported 
by the funds or prestige of the Society. 


Section 3. Any member of the Society 
may submit a proposal for research or pub- 
lication to the Editorial and Publications 
Committee. 


Section 4. Proposals by members for So- 
ciety-sponsored research or publication must 
be submitted 7 iw first of the year in 
which it is to be acted upon. Each propo- 
sal for research or publication must con- 
tain a detailed description of the project, 
and such other information as the Execu- 
tive Committee may prescribe. 


Section 5. The Executive Committee shall 
recommend to the Society at the annual 
meeting for approval, such proposals as it 
deems appropriate, along with the pro- 
posed Pi a allocations, if any. 


Section 6. The Executive Commitiee may 
act upon requests of individuals or groups 
for assistance not involving the expendi- 
ture of Society funds. 
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Section 7. The Executive Committee shall 
be the only body of the Society to author- 
ize official statements in the aame of the 
Society. When such statements are thought 
controversial, they shall first be submitted 
to a mail ballot authorization. All state- 
ments not authorized by mail ballot are 
subject to critical review after issuance by 


the members voting shall be required fe 
amendment. Sixty days after date of mail 
ing ballots, ballotting shall be closed ar 
the votes counted by the Elections Cor 
mittee, which shall certify the results to th 
Executive Committee. The Executive Com 
mittee shall then have the report of th 
Elections Committee made public to th 


the Society’s annual meeting. 


ARTICLE XI. 
ments 
Section 1. This Constitution and By Laws 
shall take effect January 1, 1952 upon ap- 
proval of the Executive Committee then 
existing, as elected at the Chicago 1951 
organization meeting. It shall then be 

sent to all members of record. 


Enactment and Amend- 


Section 2. The Society, by mail vote of 
the members, may adopt such changes in 
this Constitution and By Laws as it deems 
necessary. The approval of two-thirds of 


membership. If an amendment is carri 
it shall then be in effect. 


Section 3. 
by any member or committee of the 
ciety. Th 


bership if they have the approval of 


standing committee or of twenty-five mem 


bers of the Society. 


Section 4. When proposed amendme 
are not self-explanatory in nature, in 
pretations of them from different vi 


Amendments may be propose 
shall be submitted to the mem 


points shall be obtained by the Electioi 


Committee and transmitted with the p 
posed amendment. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 1955-1956 


Budget, Auditing and Finance: 


Henry J. Meyer, Chairman; Odin Ander- 
son, Robert Bierstedt, Don Hager. 


Constitution: 
Noel Gist, Chairman; Harry V. Ball, Hy- 


lan Lewis, S. M. Miller, James Short, 
Erwin Smigel. 


Elections: 


Rose Hum Lee, Chairman; Courtney Cle- 
land, Eugene Litwak, Robert W. James, 
Donald D. Stewart. 


Financial Aid: 


Robert Dubin, Chairman; Peter Blau, Jo- 
—_ Gittler, Reuben Hill, Alfred M. 


Liaison with Other Organizations: 

Edgar A. Schuler, Chairman; Jessie Ber- 
nard, Carroll Clark, M. C. Elmer, Paul 
H. Furfey, Guy B. Johnson, Clifford 
Kirkpatrick, Martin H. Neumeyer, Doro- 
thy Newman, Ira De A. Reid, Harold 
W. Saunders. 


Local Arrangements: 
Harold Sheppard, 


Chairman; hom 


Hoult, Donald Marsh, Aaron L. Ru 


ledge, Harold Wilensky. 
New Projects: 
R. A. Schermerhorn, Chairman; Ray 


Abrams, Paul S. Barrabee, Donald L., F 


ley, Rex D. Hopper, William Kolb, 
ford Kuhn, Myron F. Lewis, James 
McKee, Sheldon Stryker, Marvin Ti 


George Weber, S. Kirson Weinber 


Max Wolff. 


Program: 


Arthur Hillman, Chairman; E. Jacks 
Baur; Walter A. Friedlander. 


SSSP — SPSSI Program: 
Theodore Abel, Chairman; Bernard 


ber, Samuel W. Blizzard, Simon 
son, Alfred P. Parsell, Adolpli 


Tomars, Clarence Senior, Abram J. Jaf 


Author - Publisher Relations: 
Austin L. Porterfield, Chairman; 


Benson, Albert Cohen, Robert Habe 


stein; Mozell Hill, Lewis Kiltian, 
bert Molyneaux, Rudolph Morris. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS is desirous of obtaining back copies 
of its Volume | Number I issue dated June 1953. 


Administrative Office, SOCIAL PROBLEMS, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York. 














